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Issue 25’s landed! 
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Enter email address and hit enter 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Maree 
Via: Email 

Indeed vour little publication impacts in 
a big wav! Thank you for the passion and 
persistence to bring a quality magazine 
to the market that is a constant source of 
inspiration and reflection :). 

From: Emma 

Via: www.houseanduniyerse.com/blog 
Turtles. Slow; steady and symbolic if you 
meet with one. So I am told. I came 
head to head with a giant one in the Blue 
lagoon today and it had me thinking 
about the pace of life and business - those 
who build consistently and progress 
without compromise. There are many 
that I keep an eve on, but Dumbo feather. 


Dumbo feather, pass ft on. 



And the Winner is ... 

East month we asked readers (via Eacebook, 
Iwitter and our blog), to vote for their 
favourite cover from issues 19-2 3 so that 
we knew which to enter into the Maggie 
awards. Surprisingly it was pretty even, but 
Issue 22 came out in front bv a nose! 


pass it on is a local business that I have 
admired for a while now. Creative. 
Intelligent. Beautiful. 

From: Jo 
Via: Email 
Eli there 

Mv sisters gave me a subscription to 
Dumbo feather for Christmas not knowing 
that Ed already found you on the web 
and had added you to mv favorites in 
the folder marked ‘inspiration’! Because 
inspiration is what I’m guaranteed every 
time I visit (or open a delicious copy)! 

So thank you. 

Best wishes 

From: Mathew 
Via: www.dumbofeather.com 
Hi Kate, Jim, & freelance staff, I've read 
many blog magazines before such as hast 
Company and Wired and yours is indeed 
on a another level. And glad to have one 
that is not so focused on technology. I 
appreciate vour ‘slow article’ and most 
of all vour photos of Jim Donovan’s 
‘()utstancling Feasts.’ 

It’s a beautiful coffee book blog that 
you don’t want to read fast but linger. 

Hope you get it in an i-pad format 
and it will be something nice to read 
while I’m here waiting in a restaurant in 
Melbourne. I know you will have a lot of 
subscribers. 

So good luck with vour magazine and 
hope to read more beautiful content 
& home and business ideas from vour 
magazine. 

From: Jennifer 

Via: www.facebook.com/dfeather 
Went to an Op Shop last week - w ith 


a friend who I’d gifted a Df "earlier 
this year - lo and behold she found 
me a copy of Issue 8. I now have two 
complete sets. WooHoo!!! I know I’m 
greedy ... I have heard it said that when 
your stuff turns up in Op Shops/S El 
stores - that vou’ve ‘arrived’. 

From: Jill 

Via: www.dumbofeather.com/lilog 
No contest. Issue No 22 is the cover that 
sums up how dumbo feather views the 
world — in a charming, curious, child-like 
wav — and always seeking ‘more input’. 

From: Megan 

Via: www.dumbofeather.eonyblog 
Tough choice. They are all brilliant in their 
own wav. #22 is an immediate favourite. 
Kinda reminds me of the Wall-1: character 
— endearing, human (for a non-human 
thing) and keeps on hummin’ even when 
there’s no one else like him on the planet. 
Similar to Dumbo feather ... 

From: Samantha 
Via: www.onesmallkitchen.com 
I've been relishing the wet weather. 
Spring sprang on cue, and then promptly 
gave wav to coolish, grey, rain-soaked 
weeks. And, in typical sub-tropic form, 
the water has turned life feral. Grasses 
are seeding. Wilful blooms spill over 
fencelines and decorate footpaths. And 
frangipani celebrate the season, leaves 
budding from branches like candles on a 
cake. All is a furious jungle-ism of foliage, 
stem and bloom. El ell bent on life. I 
feel much the same. Creatively inspired, 
inflated by possibility: I’m chuffed to have 
a small piece in issue #25 of the ever- 
inspiring Dumbo feather — out now folks! 
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JOIN US IN THE NEST 

HOME BLOC* SHOP PAST-ISSUES IHENES1 FIND E-CARDS SAY HELLO FAQS RSS O 

The Ne£t 

by Dumbo feather 



Hie Nest is where birds of a (Dumbo) feather flock together and great things arc 
hatched. Maybe you want a new flatmate, more customers, freeiance work, a helping 
hand, a business partner Put it out there' 


List yourself now for a small, one-oil fee and say hi to , 


I’m Abbev Mitchell 


Em Rochelle Austin 





¥ 


/a 


and I make affordable. Foff, sustainable 
tecs with your artwork or words on them 
Keep reading • 


and 1 design, make and sell beautiful 
fabric flow ers for Summcfblossom. 
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Keep reading — 


and 1 am a publicist who believes in 
cherishing each moment 
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CHILDBIRTH BOOK FOR MEN 



This book busts the myth that men 
are helpless onlookers when it comes 
to childbirth and gives them the tools 
they need to make birth easier, faster 
and more rewarding for their partner. 
It’s also a very entertaining read with 
quite a few laugh-out-loud moments! 

Akal Khalsa, midwife of BO years 


Childbirth can be a daunting prospect for men who are 
usually overlooked when it comes to birth preparation. Yet 
when it comes to the big day, they are expected to know 
exactly how to support their partner through what can be 
the most physically challenging and emotionally charged 
event in their lives. Most men are surprised to learn that 
this event is not a spectator sport and that they can have a 
profound impact on the birth. 

Cheers to Childbirth tells it how it is, giving expectant 
fathers specific tips on how to support their partner. 

From what to say and what not to say during childbirth to 
tips on how to be an advocate for a woman in labour, this 
book gives expectant fathers the information they need to 
be involved in the births of their babies in a positive and 
empowering way. It also includes insightful interviews with 
men who’ve been there before. 

This is THE dad's guide to childbirth support. It strikes 
the ideal balance between the practical and emotional 
elements that guide a father to be strong, caring and 
supportive during this life-changing event. I highly 
recommend it to any father who wishes to prepare for 
the adventure ahead and will actively encourage dads 
participating in our programs to read every page. 

Darren Mattock, The Fatherhood Project 

Written by Lucy Perry, the founder of Beer + Bubs childbirth 
education for men, held in pubs across Australia, 

Cheers to Childbirth includes birth stories from Australian 
fathers: boxer Danny Green, radio presenter Adam Spencer, 
surfer Mark Occhilupo, news presenter Mark Ferguson, 
Olympic rower James Tompkins, opera singer jud Arthur and 
blind adventurer Gerrard Gosens. Their fascinating, hilarious 
and sometimes heartbreaking stories show that no matter 
how successful a man is, he faces the same challenges as 
any other guy when his partner gives birth. 

cheerstochildbirth.com.au 
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Nga Waiata [pronounced na-y-a-ta] lives in the big wide world of high-fashion, fine art, jewellery and design, in the smallish 
town of Napier, New Zealand. For many years she travelled the world, dabbling in all sorts of pursuits, until finally she 
decided to return to her coastal 'home'. Putting herself through art school and an intense period of self-discovery and healing 
lead her to finally realising her dreams of being an artist. She now makes exquisite and highly desirable rings as well as fine 
art, and fashion styling. Full of heart and an alluring wisdom, Nga Waiata describes her take on natural beauty ... 

Have you been polishing or sanding crystals this morning? 

Yes I have, oh my goodness! They [the rings] look so simply made, but oh my gosh, it's very intense work. It really, really 
is. Crystals are incredibly hard, because they're so old ... millions of years old ... it is quite a process. I haven't actually 
counted all the processes, but there're about 30, at least. I mean, people look at them and are like, "That's so easy, I could 
do that" and I'm like, "OK, you go for it." Really. 

There's such beauty in the rings' simplicity, but I imagine there s a hell of a lot of work that goes into getting them to 
look so effortless. 

Well yes, there really is. People like Emma from [Melbourne jewellery store] e.g.etal, because she's a jeweller, she really 
understands, and has been an amazing supporter. 

They're clever cookies there; and they have an amazing eye for clever people. So, is the time-consuming part shaping the 
crystal to fit beautifully on the piece of wood? 

Yes, there's that. With each crystal, I want to keep some of the characteristics of its natural beauty. So I try to just allow 
that to come out... I don't know, I can't really imagine someone else making them for me. I will need to hire someone 
soon - and it really does puzzle me, because I can't see someone else doing it like I would, obviously (laughs)! 

Well, perhaps they could do aspects of the process that aren't quite so ... ? 

Yeah, yeah, and I could just finish them. It's the finishing that really is so important. 

And they've been popular? 

Very. They're doing so well. I've had the idea for about 20 years, but I was just never able, emotionally and mentally, to 
just do it. So when I was finally ready, I did the R&D [research and development] for at least a year, tried them on the 
market, and now they are selling super well. 

So when you say you had the idea; you imagined a combination of wood and crystals in a ring - that was the idea - or 
was the idea broader than that? 

No, I hadn't thought of the wood until a couple of years ago, but I just wanted some jewellery that was 


but I never saw it, and 

that's what I wanted. I wanted a big crystal. It was all about the crystal. I think, because I hadn't trained in metal or 
jewellery, it just dawned on me one day to use wood. It was a material I could use, so I taught myself how to do it. 

Do you carve the base of the ring as well? 

I get a cool old guy, Bill, who's a wood-turner, to make the recycled hardwood ring and then I attach the crystal and sand it all 
down. The actual raw material he makes is nothing like the end result. It's quite a chunky big thing he gives me, and I spend a 
lot of time sanding it. It is really tough, noisy work. I wear headphones with an am/fm radio, so I listen to the national radio 
and learn stuff whilst I'm working! Also, dust masks and protective glasses - its a palaver, but oh, so satisfying. 

Absolutely. 
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Gems mean all sorts to all types - plain 
oP shiny rocks, sacred amulets, the 
dusty treasures kept in shadow boxes 
or our most precious possessions. 

While diamonds may be some girls’ best 
friend, mine was ‘Krystal’. The games 
of my childhood would always begin 
with the choosing of an alter-ego name. 
When mine wasn’t ‘Tiffany’, it was the 
identifiably precious ‘Topaz’ and Cousin 
Becky’s was ‘Amber’, or sometimes the 
more edgy ‘Krystal’. Our attraction to 
such be-jewel-Iy names must be partially 
found in Jerrica Benton’s alter-ego, the 
night-time character of Jem from the 
late ‘80s TV show Jem and the Holograms. 
She was glamour and glitter, fashion 
and fame. 

In ‘real’ life, gems (with a ‘G’) are 
generally attractive minerals used to make 
jewellery and other nice things when cut 
and polished. They get their value from 
being durable, beautiful and rare. Certain 
rocks such as lapis lazuli and organic 
materials such as amber, are not actually 
minerals, but because they are still used 


for jewellery they are usually considered to 
be gems as well. 

Crystals (with a ‘C’), are a type of gem, 
one with a crystalline structure formed 
because its molecules are arranged in a 
regular geometric pattern. Of course not 
all crystals are gems, as ‘crystals’ in the 
structural sense include snowflakes and 
salt, neither of which are particularly rare, 
durable, or worthy of Marilyn Monroe’s 
decolletage. 

Adding to their attraction is the fact 
that gems and crystals possess attributes 
and meanings commonly identified 
by cultures all over the world. Take 
diamonds for example, one of the four 
‘precious’ gemstones (sapphires, rubies 
and emeralds being the other three), as 
opposed to the myriad of semi-precious 
gems. Diamonds get their name from 
the ancient Greek word adamas , meaning 
‘unbreakable’. The unparalleled hardness 
and durability of the diamond lends itself 
quite obviously to being the symbol of 
everlasting love and commitment. In 
New' Zealand, the gemstone pounamu , 


the Maori word for jade, is considered a 
taonga — a treasure. Pounamu carvings are 
traditionally gifted, rather than bought, 
and are said to be a conductor of energy 
and life-force. It is believed that the 
stone tunes its frequency to the wearer, 
so should others touch it, the wearer 
then must wash the stone in water before 
wearing it again. 

Not a fan of social situations with 
a tendency to ‘beat yourself up’? Try 
amazonite, a green crystal believed 
to improve self-worth and promote 
confidence. Business and personal 
challenges weighing you down? Use 
aragonite to clear your head and 
offer centering and patience. Lonely? 
Cover yourself in rubies to allow love 
and joy to enter your life. Sickness 
and heart problems? Calcite is said 
to fortify the immune system and 
normalise heart rhythm. J 

While they may not have the power to ^ 
turn you from an ordinary girl into the 
star of a pop group (a la Jem), gems not Jp 

only look good, they feel good too. g 





Yes! 

But it's nice having something to show for your hours of toil? 

Exactly. 

Is there a philosophy that encompasses the collection? 

The jewellery? 

Yeah. 

It's about natural beauty - I just like to keep it real, really. I don't dye my hair - I'm allergic to dye - you know what I 
mean? Just the natural beauty of something, or of someone, is really important to me. The whole authenticity thing ... 
I'm about to go to Fashion Week, where everyone will be all preened and dyed. I suppose you can't really write that stuff, 
because some of those people are my friends (laughs). It works for them, but 


How did your fascination with crystals start? 

I've just always loved them. I think they're just the most beautiful things. 

A lot of people don't see past the naff, hippie aspect to crystals, right? 

Yes, I know, and that unfortunately has just drenched them. I've been trying really hard to get them past that. I am so into 
glamour and high fashion, and you know, 


I can't wear vintage clothes. I don't know, I'm just not 
into it. But that was an important part for me, to make them more contemporary. It was also a bit of a dangerous thing, using 
wood, because that too is very crafty. There's nothing wrong with craft, it's just had that 'tired' reputation. So, that's why I 
put the rings into high fashion stores. I want to have the association with glamorous brands. Though right now, the handmade 
or craft is very, very sought after. Just in the last year or so, it has changed up again ... perfect timing for my work! 

Just going back to the crystals. What is it about them that you find fascinating? 

Well, the metaphysical properties are pretty amazing. Since I've been working with them, my life has really opened up. For 
example, citrine really does help you attract wealth. I mean, I've always been poor, really poor (laughs), but every time 
I wear the citrine, I get a call from a magazine or another shop that wants to stock my work, or I sell another painting. 
You know, some incredible thing happens. I love that citrine! 

I think I need some of that! Have you done any research into who, or how, they found out what the properties of the 
different crystals are? 

That is something I really need to explore further, because so far it has just been the hippie dippy meanings... but there 
is a lot of commonality in the different sources of information (see page 12 *Jemology). 1 just believe in the magic of 
them. There is an energy in everything, after all. 

That's half the process, isn't it? 

Sure. I'm really spiritual, really into the unsaid stuff, the unseen stuff, but not in a wafty way, you know? I m really just 
interested in the mystery of life. Like nature, these are beautiful jewels from nature. It works for me! 
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Is that interest, or belief in the spiritual, something that has evolved over the years, or did something happen to you to 
send you in that direction? 

I think I've always been extremely spiritual. Just, I know that there is some incredible great force out there. It brings tears 
to my eyes, it really does. 


Serendipitous things happen, or you 

might meet an incredible person who opens your eyes to another possibility, or something, that sort of amazing stuff 
... or read a book that transports you, or a magazine! I'm a magazine addict! You know, over the years, they've really 
educated me ... with little snippets of interesting stuff. 

So tell me, what were you doing before you started this? You said you'd had the idea for 20 years ... 

Well, I've always been mostly involved in the fashion industry really. You know, hair, makeup ... I've half-heartedly tried 
all sorts of things; designing, I was a buyer for a while. I've done loads of retail ... 

Mostly all in Napier? 

Oh no, God, no. I left this place as soon as I possibly could (laughs). When I was 16, I got the bus up to Auckland to 
my big adventurous life, and on that journey ... I dreamt of all the possibilities of what my life could be. I imagined 
traveling loads. Finding incredible friends, living in beautiful houses, doing amazing work, meeting Mr Special Face! 
My optimism for all the possibilities was so strong and that has helped me always on my search. I went to the UK, 
Europe, North Africa, Australia. I met my life-long friends, lived in cool houses ... but work was always disappointing. 
I just didn't know what I wanted. Looking back, it's plain to see my lack of confidence and shocking self-esteem ... 
As a consequence, 


Now though, it's just kind of all come true. 
You know ... I imagined this then, it just took a long time, like it does. I've done all sorts of fashiony things, as I am very 
interested in the psychology behind clothes, how they can transform moods, feelings ... but I always found that it just 
really wasn't enough for me. There's this shallowness about the fashion industry that just didn't fulfil me. So, 12 years 
ago, I came home from Sydney and went to art school. That really was such a great decision. 

How old were you then, do you mind me asking? 

I was 36 and felt like, oh my goodness, finally, this is the right thing! I was always too scared to be an artist. I just thought I 
couldn't be one. But, when I got to art school and realised, wow, these people are artists, well sheesh! I am definitely an artist 
(laughs)! And I worked redly hard there. I didn't muck around smoking cigarettes - well, a few - and sleeping with the other 
students like everyone else (laughs). You know all these amazing resources were there and I just really jumped into it. 

Was it sculptural, graphic, all of the above? 

No, I did painting, photography and printing. They were my favourites. I'm a painter. It takes a long, long time to be 
a good painter, I think. At least 10 years. It takes ages to learn what the paint does and what to paint. For the last 
couple of years. I've been quite happy with my work. 

Tell me a little bit about the works you do now. 
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This picture shows part of my studio. 


! 

This is my aroha wall ... Images I love to have 
around me so that at any time I can look up 
and feel energised by them. 


The bags are there to inspire me to work hard 
so I can shop at my fave stores! 


The ear muffs are my trusty radio, ear 
protectors. Along with masks, the’re essential 
for the noisy dusty work creating the jewels. 


I spend a lot of time on the computer emailing, 
blogging and communicating from a small to 
city to the rest of the world! 
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I'm very interested in the grid. Agnes Martin is my all-time favourite art star (see page 20 *A Poster and a Car). I've just been 
to New York actually, and went to the Dia:Beacon [gallery] where her work and Robert Ryman's is - he's another lave of mine. 

A grid is geometric, structured, regular; yet your rings are almost the opposite - very organic shapes, and each one's 
different. They almost don't seem to reconcile as being from the same hand. 

But my grids aren't terribly rigid, they are kind of random. I sew them into the canvas by hand with pure cotton thread. 
I never draw them out first, so they're not straight - they're not a perfect grid. Then there's what I do with the grid. I 
paint into them a sea, or a landscape, so the unstructured stuff comes from within the grid. I use the grid as a base and 
then let the dreamscapes emerge ... 

Which is more your focus, your painting or your jewellery making? Which is more important to you? 

I love to paint but find it too intense to $o every day. The jewellery is the commercial product I produce, so I can 
afford to paint. Both are incredibly important as 


which I do. 

How much does your Maori heritage come into your work? 

Even though I'm part-Maori, I wasn't brought up to be Maori, do you know what I mean? I don't know what to do with 
black or red. I don't use Maori motifs because I don't know how. I don't know them, they're not part of my visual language, 
which is a bit of a shame. That's just how it is. 


that's for sure. 

Is your Maori heritage something you've really just started to embrace in the last decade or so? 

I suppose so. Coming back here from Sydney, I didn't even know what amha or whanau meant, so I had to work on that, 
especially having such a strong Maori name. Fortunately, there's been a fantastic revolution which I heard about in the 
early '90s. It's good to be Maori, at last! I do what I can. We have te reo [Maori language] lessons. A friend comes around 
to teach us, but it's been pretty sporadic. We also make our Maori language lightboxes. It's kind of like a cultural... Well, 
I know what it's like not to understand Maori, so they're a tool, a language tool. We'd love to find an Aboriginal artist 
to collaborate with, to make Aboriginal language lightboxes. Australia needs more cultural integration ... I mean, I did 
not meet one Aboriginal person there. I truly hope it is different these days. It just isn't right to have such heartbreak 
for the oldest culture in the world. 

Too true. When you say 'we' make them, you're talking about you and your partner? 

Yes, he [Peter Baker] is an amazing artist. 

And were the lightboxes born out of the language lessons? 

They were. It was totally from that. Peter was already making lightboxes and then, after our first lesson, I was really 
charged up from it and said, "Wouldn't it be great to do turangawaewae (a place to stand) in lights?", and we just did 
it. It looked fantastic. They go really well - they go all over the world. It's wonderful. We call them Piiata Lights, pilata 
means 'bright' in Maori. 

How many would you have made? 
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Photograph oj Agnes Martin's ‘ Wheat' 1 957 in the Fisher Collection, San Francisco MoMA hv Anna Conti 



*A Poster and a car 


“I paint with my back to the world. ” 
Agnes Martin (1912-2004) 

Agnes Martin’s minimalist art did 
indeed reflect her minimalist life, 
living the latter part of her 92 years 
in a bare, one-bedroom unit in 
the barren reaches of Taos, New 
Mexico. When art dealer Richard 
Polsky visited her there in 1994 he 
noted that the only picture Martin 
had on her walls was a poster of a 
painting by fellow-minimalist Georgia 
O’Keeffe, despite having her own 
works fetch in excess of US$ 1 million 
a piece during her lifetime. 

Like her home and the high desert 
of New Mexico, Martin’s work was 
sparse and expansive, done mainly 
in grays and white, and in her latter 
years with muted pastel washes of 
earthy reds, yellows and atmospheric 
blues. Decidedly spiritual in 
inspiration, Martin advocated 
turning one’s back on the world in 


order to empty' the mind. In a 1997 
interview, she described her process: 
“I used to meditate until I learned 
to stop thinking. Before you train 
yourself to stop thinking, there’s all 
kinds of stuff going through your 
mind. Not any more. Nothing goes 
through my mind ... I don’t have 
any ideas myself; I don’t believe 
anyone else’s, so that leaves me a 
clear mind. So when something 
comes into it, you can see it.” 

Martin’s linear-based works 
reference the horizontal lines of 
the plains of New Mexico. Her 
recurrent use of a grid-based 
format is something she says chose 
her, rather than her choosing it. She 
revealed, U I think the inspiration 
comes to you, it tells you exactly 
what to do, every brush stroke ... 

I don’t start to paint until after I 
have the inspiration, and after I 
have it, I make up my mind that I’m 
not going to interfere.” 


The grid represents wholeness, 
quiet, order and ego-lessness, 
a wordless expression and a 
reflection of her own Tao-inspired 
ideals. Martin felt the worst thing 
one can think about when painting 
is oneself. Even in the act of viewing 
art, she prescribed a method devoid 
of any overwrought assessment. 
Martin taught that one must simply 
do the same as when looking out to 
sea — to just sit and look. 

Richard Polsky, surprised at the 
austerity of Martin’s surrounds 
(and indeed the presence of a 
single reproduction print), when 
her home could have been full of 
original art, asked Martin what 
she chose to spend her money on. 

It turns out she wasn’t a complete 
ascetic; she did indeed own a new 
white BMW. Martin needed a space 
empty of possessions to create, 
but didn’t mind a little worldliness 
sitting in the garage ... 









A 100 or so, at least. It just sort of ticks along. It's not something that's a huge business yet. Peter keeps hoping that 
I'll put energy into marketing it a bit more, but the jewellery has really taken over. 

Which of your parents is part-Maori? 

My mother. My mother is Maori-Chinese and my father is Italian-German. It's kind of normal now, but it was very rare then. 
We stood out, but 1 didn't want to. I just wanted to be normal, of course. 


Of course. Were your parents together? 

Unfortunately, they were. They were the type that shouldn't have been. 

Right ... And did you always have an active imagination as a kid? 

Extremely, and I'm very glad. Did you too? Because you've got your 'Editor, Publisher and Dreamer' signature on your 
emails. 

Yes I did, I did, but that's there as much to remind other people to dream, as to say something about myself. 

I like it. 

I don't think we dream enough, and I think we lose that ability that we seem to have as children innately - to imagine 
different worlds and see all the magic in things. 

It's certainly a very important thing for me and my father was constantly telling me off about it. Always, he 
would say, "There she goes again, she's dreaming" and he would yell at me. He didn't like it at all. It became my 
secret, really. 


which was challenging because it was a big family, five children. Although, in some 
ways, that made it quite easy, because I could hide amongst them. 

Do you think it was because it was frowned upon by your dad, that you couldn't imagine being an artist? 

Yes. There was no art in my house, or books, so I didn't know about art, but I loved drawing. I certainly didn't get any 
encouragement. I'm not trying to make anyone feel sorry for me, not at all, it's just how it was. I have turned that around 
and now my imagination is so much richer because of it. It's taken me a long time to be able to say that, because instead 
of getting caught up in the horror of it. I'm like OK, well I can get some appreciation from it. A rich imagination is 
important to me. And boredom - growing up, was extremely boring! Maybe not for others, but it was for me. 

It just depends which way you're inclined, if you're a climb-trees, run-wild kind of kid it's pretty easy, but if what you 
want to do is make and create, and you're very rarely given a box of crayons, it can be a bit tricky. 

Exactly, and I wasn't a jump-up-on-a-tree type of person (see page 24 *Miss Fit). I'm pretty relaxed, laid back ... I did 
ride horses a lot though, and that was incredible. 

Have you seen that beautiful New Zealand documentary [filmed in Hawkes Bay] - 
This Way of Life ? 

The filmmakers are good friends of yours? 

Yes. 
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*Miss Fit„„ J 

Between the ages of five and 17 years, I lived in the country outside / make), and in so doing, found my peeps. 
Hobart. Until I passed my Provisional Drivers’ Test, I was sans (J Now, one’s ‘coming of art’ is rarely 
transport to the Great Urban Wilderness of Tasmania’s capital forgotten, and I remember the moments 
CBD (read whatever ironic overtones you like into that). I was where it dawned upon me that theatre was 
an only child, and school holidays were loooooong. So long, in the most freakin’ awesome thing in the world, 

fact that while 1 managed to get halfway through writing at least ever, and that perhaps it was the answer to the 

one novel each summer (and reading about 20), by the end of secrets of the universe. 

January, I’d also usually descended into paroxysms of cabin In the centre of the act of creation, I was whole, 

fever (if you can get cabin fever on five acres of land) and w r as While witnessing profound and superbly executed 

champing at my metaphorical bit to get back to school. Even work (irrespective of modality), shot through with 
though school was hell. pure, unadulterated passion, the planets aligned and 

I was, how r shall we put this, a screaming bloody outcast. I choirs of angels sang from on high. Art was my drug, 

was the chicky in the corner with the tarot cards and 12-up my love, my solace, my prayer. 

Doc Martens. I was the enigmatic loner who wore black It took until last year - I’m serious, the second half of 

turtle-neck sweaters and opaque pantyhose on 25 degree last year even - until I realised that being an actor’s actor 

days whilst faithfully lugging my violin case and book of was really not my game. There were various elements in 

sonnets around Salamanca Place in search of a good play here, but it was mostly the ‘skinny, blow-dried and 
latte. I skulked. I had blue streaks in my black hair. I agreeable’thing that made me just want to shove a massive, 

could quote The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock word for pointy piece of poo through all of my glossy black and white 

word. I started art-house cinema clubs, read William head shots. I have continued to maintain my deep, abiding 
Gibson novels, listened to Portishead and subscribed love for theatre itself - and always will - but I needed to find a 

to The Face. I was politically active, prolifically creative, meaningful alternative to being talent for hire, 

proactively outspoken, and an absolute social fuck- So, I decided to start a shop (as you do). The decision to 

U P* take this massive leap of faith was a fairly spontaneously made 

I proceeded to audition for, and be accepted into one, and the product of a deep, heartfelt yearning to create 

the Victorian College of the Arts School of Drama something solid, tangible, benevolent, beautiful and lasting. 

...where I was also an outcast. However, at drama My vision was to build a haven for creative types, and by 

school, as in high school, art saved my life. Once creative types, I mean creative types of all w'alks, not just 

I’d actually grown up a little and grasped the artists, designers or writers, but design aficionados, art lovers 

independence that comes from getting beyond and prolific readers. A haven that celebrated local, Australian 

the binge-drinking phase of undergraduate makers as well as well-known international designers and 
education, I settled into my groove very solidly, a space that celebrated the sheer wonder (and, in my case, 
identified the kind of art I liked (and wanted to salvation) of the creative act. 
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After I saw the film, I did some digging around about them and they sound fascinating, actually. 

They are. They're very focused people and they are certainly living the life they manifest. 

There seems to be an extraordinary community of like-minded, wonderful artists in Hawkes Bay -from all different 
disciplines - who all seem to be collaborating a lot. 

It's very healthy down here, the arts scene. Absolutely. It's come a long way and many people have put a lot of time 
into making it so, well, you know, well-supported. Aroha & Friends, Black Barn, Hawke's Bay Museum & Art Gallery and 
Hastings Art Gallery are great exhibition places ... There's a lot of people who put so much energy into putting on shows. 
It's matured and is quite sophisticated now. I read in, I think it was in Modern Painters , that the health of the arts scene 
in any town or city is measured by how much bad art is produced ... and for a long time, there was a lot of bad art made 
here. I am very guilty of producing some of that bad art! Absolutely, but now there are plenty of very good artists here. 
Very high calibre. It's been heartening, watching it. 

I'm interested in understanding why you've felt that now is the right time to be doing what you're doing. Is it because 
you've felt supported by a community of people who are doing great work? 

Probably every generation thinks now is the best time, but no, internally, I was ready for it. There's always been a lot of 
people who are 'making it' from around here. I'd just finished five years of really intensive therapy and felt like I'd done 
that , and done a lot of healing, so I could do what I'm doing now. I couldn't have done it before. I just wasn't a whole 
person. I don't know if other people in your magazine have talked about this sort of stuff? 

Some do, to a greater or lesser extent. One of the key themes that run through the people we profile is authenticity, and 
that when you become true to yourself, you can start doing work that is true, and that's when it really starts to resonate 
with the world. 

I'm totally into authenticity and being me, absolutely me. 


It's something that 

every human goes through, isn't it? I don't know. I don't know ... 

I don't know either. I think for some people it is harder to work that out and I think often, it does go back to our 
childhoods, when you try to please the people around you more than yourself ... 

Yeah, you're right. I certainly had that for a long time. I just wanted a nice, happy life. I searched for it when I left home. 
I certainly wanted it at home, but I realised one day it wasn't going to happen. Trying to find yourself, if you're yearning 
for some love (laughs), is really hard. 

Trying to find yourself, outside yourself, is really hard ... 

Yes, exactly. You've got it. It's just a waste of time. It's so good to realise that. 

Sounds like you're on the right track. So, what are the big dreams? Where do you want to go? 

I really want my work to be in Vogue, I really do. I've always loved Vogue magazine. I think it is going to be soon, 
although we haven't had a confirmation yet. And of course in other international amazing mags, like this one ... and 
blogs. 


it's what I 

love! It's like watching Coronation Street. I love that program! I can admit it now. I'm not trying to be someone I'm not. 
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So there's that, and I want to sell in the most fantastic stores throughout the world: Colette, Liberty, Opening Ceremony 
... I'm talking to Barneys [in the USA] at the moment and that's amazing. Have you ever been to Barneys? 

A long time ago. 

I also want to keep painting, get better and better, and explore all the ideas I have. And 


... be a big 

time philanthropist. I also want to do the lightboxes in all languages, go to luxurious spas, often! ... I'd love to create a 
contemporary healing centre ... 

Would everyone wear Nga Waiata rings? 

Absolutely! If they wanted. 

One on every finger for different energies (both laugh). 

I have some friends who do that! 

'1 need a bit of everything today." Well, I think those sound like fantastic dreams. So you've said you produced a lot of 
bad art over the years. Did everything sort of start to come right for you at once - starting to make work you're proud of, 
coming out of therapy and being far more at one with yourself, and the rings - or did you start painting better, and that 
improved your confidence? I guess I'm just interested in how it evolved. 

It has evolved, gradually, but when I was finishing therapy I just knew it would really come together then. It did. Lots 
and lots of things have happened that have affirmed that I'm doing the right thing. I've had loads of great publicity, sell 
in amazing stores - Safari Living and e.g.etal in Melbourne, Zambesi - which is brilliant! - Jaimie (boutique) in Auckland, 
Scotties (boutique) in Wellington ... 

Do you do contra for clothes? 

Oh no, I don't (laughs). That's a good idea though. But I am trying to build up the business. Bad idea, Kate! But she 
[Elizabeth Findlay of Zambesi] does make the best clothes. Amazing ... and fortunately I already have a wardrobe full of 
Zam. Anyway, it did all come together, especially since the therapy finished, which was huge. It was exhausting. Wow! It 
takes a lot of internal work. 

Did you enter into therapy knowing it was going to take five years? 

No, I didn't, but I knew it would take ages to get over a traumatic childhood. 


It took 

a long time to find the right therapist, but I did. Julie. She had so much empathy and kindness, and that really was the 
best way for me to heal. I totally recommend it! If people need it, find that person. So many people think you can just 
sort it out yourself, but I just couldn't. It depends what you believe in, I guess. 

It's very New York, isn't it, to have a therapist! You were there recently, did you love it? 

I guess it is. My goodness, yes, what a place. Whoa! It was mind-blowing, really. My main aim was to go to Barneys, 
Opening Ceremony, Central Park and to see the works of the American Abstract Expressionists from the '60s. I think if I'd 
gone there when I was younger, all the other stuff would have been more exciting, but it just kind of made me tired. Its 
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an extremely busy place. It made me really appreciate being here (in New Zealand). Even though it's really quiet here, I 
can just get on with my work. 

I noticed in your blog (www.ngawaiata.blogspot.com) that on your trip, you took photos of shop assistants around the 
world. You seem to be fascinated by individuals, by just anyone on the street. 

Yes, you know that awful term 'connect with? I'm really not interested in that, but there's something about talking 
to somebody in an honest way, in the here-and-now. A friend asked who I met when I was traveling and I realised 
it was the people who served me. In a city, you just walk past each other, unless you know one another. I love that 
anonymity, but 


I want to know what else they do. 

I guess you're acutely conscious of that, because you work in retail part of the week. I'm sure you love it, but it is a means 
to an often more interesting end, too. 

Working in retail is just exhausting, but I only do one day a week now. I've been with Aroha & Friends for the last five 
years, pretty much since they started, really. Have you been to the shop? 

I haven't. Next time I go down to Hawkes Bay, it's on my must-do list! 

You absolutely must. Rakai and Melaina [Karaitiana] have managed to make a store that is so welcoming. I really like to 
serve people; I like to find out what they want and help them find it. I want people to look as gorgeous as they can and 
feel good. It's really important to me. I hate retail robots who just say, "How's your day going?", and don't even look 
at you. It drives me nuts. Service in some retail stores these days is shocking. I'm actually starting a business, training 
people in retail. I want to do something about it, rather than just moan. I'm talking to some big retailers on ways to 
improve customer service. Do you get good service yourself? 

Well, it's been a while since I've actually even been into a proper shop. I can't think of the last time I actually went 
shopping for something for myself, but I am lucky. I've got a wonderful corner store/deli where the girls are divine and 
know the name of my little boy, which I love. That's why I live in a small community you know, it's much easier to make 
those kinds of connections. 

Exactly. The last time I was in Auckland, which was about three weeks ago, it was truly abysmal. It doesn't have to be 
just because of city life. 

Well good on you, for doing something about it. 

I'm not sure how I'm going to fit it in, but I will. About the retail thing, one of the reasons I started doing it was to get 
a better wardrobe. When I was in Sydney, one of my friends started working for scanlan & theodore and she transformed 
herself from looking very super-casual to looking immaculate, just by putting those clothes on. I'd avoided working in 
shops because I thought, oh my God, it's such a loser job - and I'm sure lots of people think that because I certainly have 
- but then I did it, and thought, wow, I get to learn how to sell things by giving good service and , I need these clothes! 
There's nothing better than wearing beautiful clothes. It's not everything, but it's certainly something I'm very interested 
in. You know, fabrics, cuts. I think that has also been a huge part of my healing: to wear really gorgeous things, really 
well-designed. It's been very good for me. 

It's a privilege. The lovely thing is that now you make gorgeous, well-designed things for others to wear too! 

Yes that is true ... and the feeling of at last doing what I love and living my true life is bliss. Every morning before rising, 

I visualise what I want. Then I jump up and make it happen. 
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At age 78, most folk would he well in to their retirement; Joseph Churchward however has no plans to slow down. The 
Samoan-horn Churchward is New Zealand's (if not the world's) most prolific typographer. Though he lost his thriving business 
following the sharemarket crash of the '80s, he stuck with his craft and is still going strong in his home studio in Wellington. 
His collection of typefaces has been acquired by the National Museum, Te Papa, and was the subject of a recent exhibition 
there. Joseph's designs have been used as newspaper mastheads, the opening titles of movies and numerous logos. Being a 
man of a certain generation, Joseph doesn't have a website or the like, but lo and behold, there were two J. Churchward's 
in the phone book and the first one we tried turned out to be the one we were after. We gave him a call shortly after he'd 
been named in the 2010 Queen's Birthday Honours List. We'd barely introduced ourselves before Joseph had launched into 
his great story. Here it is ... 

Joseph I'm an old man now, I just turned 78 last week. My mother was 17 and my father was 24 when they had me. My 
father was George Churchward and my mother was Mary Coe. Her grandfather, my great grandfather Coe, that's C-o-e, 
was born in New York. That's my Scottish side. He went to Samoa on a sailing ship, as a cabin boy (see page 36 
*0n the old ships). When he was 23, he remembered that all the girls in Samoa wore nothing on top, so he rushed 
back to Samoa and he ended up with six wives and over 40 kids! So today. I'm related to most Samoan half-castes 
(laughs). His name was Jonas Coe. You'll probably find it on the computer. His daughter was Queen Emma of the 
South Pacific (see page 38 * Rumour has it). 

Df She was your grandmother? 

Joseph She was my mother's aunty. Her brother was my grandfather... from two different wives (laughs). My great grandfather's 
first wife was Malietoa's daughter. You know Malietoa of Samoa [the dynasty of Samoan chiefs]? 

Df No ... so that's your Scottish and Samoan ancestry. You also have Chinese blood, is that right? 

Joseph Yes, my grandmother was half Chinese. Her name was Ellen Ahsue, A-h-s-u-e. You know, only Chinese from Samoa have 
A-h before their name. A-h means slavery. Apparently the Germans used to send slaves to Samoa, eh, for plantations, 
usually Solomon islanders. But they made a mistake and sent three loads of Chinese, and they changed all their names 
by adding A-h to them. I remember my father always used to laugh and say A-h means 'Sir' in China. I had a big 
business and I employed a Chinese girl. She laughed every time I'd say that and go, "Joe, come and sit down and I'll 
explain to you. A-h means slave in China." You know, going back in history, Samoans came from Taiwan - they're part 
Chinese, and part African. All Polynesians are part Chinese and part African, and of course all Polynesians come from 
Samoa, even the Maoris. So I'm part Tongan, part Samoan, part Chinese, part Scottish and Churchward is English. He 
was the English Consul in Samoa for five years. 

Df Do you think that being such a blend of different bloods has made you a certain type of person? 

Joseph It made me a genius (laughs) and a flirt (laughs more)! The way I see it, it's not only my side, it's everyone in the world. 

They're all the same. We're all flirts. That's what I discovered as I grew up. I call it 'generosity'. 

Df I think that's the islander coming out in you. 

Joseph The English are no better, and the Scottish. Well, my great grandfather had six wives and over 40 kids in Samoa! 

Df Where does your wicked sense of humour come from? 

Joseph Probably from all the bloods I've got. They're probably all chucking off about one another inside of me, and that's where 
my humour comes from. I keep on thinking my Chinese blood is what's forcing me to work hard, but then, on the other 

hand, I think that all my different bloods are fighting inside of me and forcing me to work hard too. 

Df Of course. So, going back, you were born in Samoa, but went to New Zealand when you were 13, right? 

Joseph Yeah, I arrived here on February 18th, I think, in 1946. 

Df Why did you go to New Zealand? 
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/n r Sue Denim 

In 2009, Faber and Faber published 
the debut collection of a relatively 
unknown (outside Australia at 
least) poet called Emma Jones. For 
Faber, one of the last of the great 
independent publishing houses 
in London and renowned for 
publishing great poetry, this was 
highly unusual and is testament to 


the quality of Jones’ writing. 

The collection’s title. The Striped 
World is a phrase from one of the 
poems therein. In an interview 
with the BBC, Jones explains that 
she chose it because “it evokes 
that sense of the outsideness 
or the otherness of the world 
and how you’re always looking 
out.” Many of the poems, like 


‘Equator’ (above), mine the past 
as Jones believes that “history is 
important in the ways it is present 
as remnants that can influence 
us and shape our perceptions.” 
Indeed, The Striped World is a 
glorious investigation into the 
meetings of different worlds — sea 
and land, humanity and nature, 
present and past. 
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Joseph Because of school Actually, my grandmother had enrolled me in Grammar School in Auckland because my dad went there. 
Then I discovered she was coming to Wellington and I cried and cried, and so she brought me to Wellington too. I've 
loved Wellington ever since I arrived. 

Df Were you very close to your grandmother? 

Joseph Oh yes. I'm the eldest grandchild. They had 40 grandchildren. My parents never got married, so my grandparents took me 
over and I started to call my father my 'brotheri I never met my mother, until I was 17, when I went back to Samoa. 

Df Oh gosh ... It must have cost a lot to send a Samoan grandson to New Zealand for schooling? Was that unusual? 

Joseph Well, the fares on the banana boats were 18 pounds, very cheap. And kids were less than 18 pounds ... 

Df So your grandmother just wanted you to have a great education? 

Joseph Yes, yes, so I grew up with some Maori cousins in Ross Street, in Kilbirnie [in Wellington]. 

Df What did you love at school? How did you get into doing what you do? 

Joseph Well, the reason I became an artist is because in Samoa we talk a lot of rubbish when we get together, eh. When I say 
'rubbish', I mean meaningless words, joking all the time ... otherwise you haven't got anything to talk about. If you can talk 
rubbish, you can talk about anything. It makes talking fun. When I was a little boy, you know, we talked a lot of rubbish, just 
to be funny. When I came here, I met a few artists and they talked the same, so then I decided to become an artist. 

Df That's as good a reason as any, I guess. 

Joseph Yeah, yeah. The Samoan style is just like artists. They talk a lot of rubbish - absolutely nothing - just to have a 

conversation. I loved that, so I became an artist. 

Df How did you know what kind of artist you wanted to be? 

Joseph Well, you don't have to pick anything what you want to be. You just become an artist, eh. As you go along, you start 
to realise what you're good at. In my first year at Wellington Technical College, I got a Certificate for lettering. I 
got a Distinction for lettering. Although, in the very beginning, when I was a little boy in Samoa, there were what 
we called 'house girls', and they used to look after me. They always used to take me down to the beach and they 
would scribble the ABC on the sand, and they told me to copy them. I always used to admire it when the waves 
came onto the beach and cleaned the letters off. Even today, when I rub the pencil off my artwork, I always think 
of that - I think, 

wouldn *t it be nice for a wave to come and 
get rid of the pencil marks? 

So I always thank the Samoan house girls for teaching me 
the ABC on sand. Perhaps that was the beginning of my interest in letters. Anyway, after college I became a commercial 
artist at Charles Haines Advertising on the fourth floor of the Dominion Building. When I joined them I was only 17, eh. A 
lot of the other artists were too lazy to do hand lettering, so I started doing it all for the advertising agency. Working seven 
days and seven nights. Then, all of a sudden, when I became good at it, the other artists didn't like it. I said, "Serves you 
right for being lazy." So then I started a little business and I brought all my machinery from Berthold in Germany. 

Df What kind of machinery? 

Joseph Headlining machines, typesetting machines ... I had a big, big business [Churchward International Typefaces, which became 
New Zealand's largest typesetting firm]. I had 25 in my staff, but I lost everything in 1988, with the depression. 

Df Was that after the 1987 share market crash? 

Joseph Yeah. I lost everything then. 

Df How did you lose everything? Was a lot of your work dependant on companies ... 
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* Rumour has it„ 


Described as lusty, wicked, and 
‘the epitome of promiscuity’, the 
legendary Queen Emma of the South 
Seas was perhaps the mere victim of 
tall poppy syndrome. By all historical 
counts, she was a very clever, 
entrepreneurial businesswoman who 
prospered while many 19th Century 
colonial enterprises floundered. 
Acquiring her regal title due to her 
later wealth and influence, Queen 
Emma was born Emma Coe in 1850 
in Samoa, the daughter Joana Le’utu 
of the royal Malietoa dynasty and 
Jonas Coe, an American tradesman. 
At age 19, Emma married a 
strapping Scottish seaman, James 
Forsayth. She then joined her father 
many in political escapades, but 
when he was deported, Emma also 
lost favour with the locals. 

When James w as ‘lost at sea’ 
(although never confirmed dead) it 
was enough to send Emma packing. 


She left Samoa in 1878 for the 
Duke of York Islands in Papua New 
Guinea. She took her new lover 
with her, Thomas Farrell, a big- 
bearded, flame-haired Australian, 
who had come adventuring into 
Samoa by way of the New Zealand 
goldfields. Arriving in New Guinea, 
the couple found the land to be 
void of settlement by Europeans. 
The indigenous people had a 
fearsome reputation, but plucky 
Emma quickly set to work trading 
dry coconut with them and buying 
vast tracts of land to establish 
plantations until she became the 
wealthiest and largest individual 
planter in the colony. 

Emma w r as able to live a lavish 
lifestyle and by all accounts she 
had a penchant for fine living, 
romance and throwing outlandish, 
extravagant parties at her 
mansion, Gunantambu. A few' years 


later, with Farrell apparently off 
the scene, she married a younger 
German, the handsome Captain 
Paul Kolbe. She became a German 
citizen (rather handy in a German 
colony) and Kolbe got to sample 
Emma’s lifestyle. 

In 1907, sensing tensions between 
the British and German colonies, 
Emma cashed up her estates for 
close to US$1 million and moved 
to Sydney. There she developed 
diabetes and became blind, but this 
didn’t stop Emma from attempting 
to shoot her, by now estranged, 
husband in Monaco. He died in 
an unrelated incident in 1913 in 
Monte Carlo and Emma died at 
his bedside but two days later. It 
seems that even in death, Emma 
couldn’t escape the hearsay that 
had followed her in life and many 
rumours circulated, including the 
scenario of a murder-suicide. 












Joseph Well I changed my bank and my bank cut me down, eh, and declared me bankrupt. I had a beautiful home in Courtenay Place, 

behind the Embassy Theatre, and they sold it for me. So after, I went to Samoa. My lawyer advised me to go to Samoa because 
a lot of other business people were committing suicide in Upper Willis Street, jumping through windows ... I went to Samoa 
in November, 1988 and then I came back in 1995.1 was starting to concentrate on designing typefaces then. 

Df So prior to that, your business wasn't designing typefaces, it was much more about graphic design and typesetting? 

Joseph Yeah, all my clients were advertising agencies and they gave me a lot of work. Actually, I did all of the work for Four 

Square and Woolworths. In fact, it was Woolworths that started me designing typefaces. They used to send roughs of their 
ads through, for me to do their finished art. The word 'Woolworths' was always attracting me, so I designed a typeface 
that looked like it, and that was my very first typeface! 

Df Were computers around back then? 

Joseph Well, I was actually the first person in Wellington to look at the Apple Mac. They probably thought I was going to be 
the first buyer in the country. They fed in one of my symbols and the Apple Mac produced six different versions of it. I 
got suspicious, eh. I thought it was a cartoon machine. Then I discovered that the biggest shareholder was Walt Disney, 
so I thought, it's a cartoonist's machine, and I rejected it. A few months later, I lost my business because of that 
machine. 

It took all the work awayjrom me, the computer. 

Df Do you regret not buying one at the time? 

Joseph When I lost my business, I did regret it, but I already had a big machine from Berthold in Germany, which took ten typists 
to work on it ... but it wasn't as good as the Apple Mac. Although I had that big machine that took ten typists, I still 
lost my business. 

Df Did you ever learn how to use a computer? 

Joseph No, I turned against it then (see page 40 *Cormect-shun). 

Df Well, it hasn't stopped you designing almost 666 typefaces! 

Joseph I design with the hand and my brain. I'm still doing it by hand. 

Df Did you enjoy running a business and being a business man, or did that take you away from being an artist and 'talking 

rubbish all day'? 

Joseph Yes, yes, but I was still flat out, making name plates and all sorts of different things, eh. All hand drawn. I had a lot of 
typesetters, including some of my daughters. 

Df You named one of your fonts after one of your daughters didn't you? 

Joseph Yes, after one of my daughters. Marianna [Churchward Marianna and Churchward Marianna Shadow fonts]. She works 
at the University. 

Df So, after you lost the business and went back to Samoa, what did you do during those years away? 

Joseph I did artwork in Samoa too. I did very well there as well. When I came back [to New Zealand], I was too old to start a 

business again, so I started making typefaces. You know, people say I've done more than any other person in the history of 
typesetting, and I'm quite proud of that. Actually, I'm absolutely thrilled I've completed them. When I die, it's up to me to 
leave them for human beings to use. 

It’s my gift to the human beings. 

Df How many typefaces have you created? 
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* Connect- 

When I developed Chronic Fatigue 
Syndrome three and a half years ago, 
slowly my world began to change and 
within 12 months I was no longer 
able to read, watch TV, drive, use a 
computer or even send a text message. 

At first I was too ill to notice 
the impact on my life, but then it 
gradually hit me how dependent I 
had been on modem technology, 
especially the internet, and how 
those who don’t use it are often 
disadvantaged. Everyone wanted bills 
paid online, service pamphlets have in 
the most been superseded by websites 
and you get charged extra for 
booking a flight by phone. Not being 
able to access the computer circa 
2010 can, not only be more expensive, 
but is akin to having a disability. 

However, as with any disability, 
when you are weakened in one area, 
you seem to gain heightened awareness 
and strength in another. With less 
of my time taken up by computers, 
phones and of course work, I had 
more time to appreciate what was 
around me. I started to notice the 
changing of the seasons, marked by the 
death and rebirth of annual plants and 
trees. I know exactly when blossoms 
will spring and that jacarandas 
and butterflies mean summer is 
approaching. I no longer suffer from 
information overload and, rather than 
reading and ‘surfing’ my way through 
life, I’m out there experiencing it. 

I feel sad that today’s youth block 
out the beautiful sounds of nature 
by having an iPod glued to their 
ears. When I was on holiday recently 
I listened to the kookaburras and 


by Sharon Sztar 

rustling of the trees and, as I drifted 
into a beautiful serene daydreaming 
state, I reflected back to the days when 
those sounds would’ve been blocked 
out by my own iPod. 

By the sheer force of life I broke the 
email checking addiction overnight 
and realised that if people really want 
to find you they will and that things can 
wait — no one really needs to be on call 
24/7 other than a surgeon. 

I don’t have a Facebook profile, 

I have no clue what Twitter looks 
like, and as an alternate to the ‘too 
easy to send’ birthday text or email, 

I am constantly buying beautiful and 
inspirational greeting cards to send 
to friends. 

And, as I sit here now with old- 
fashioned pen and paper writing this 
article, I notice how I’m more focused 
on choosing the right words as I don’t 
have the backspace or delete button 
to fall back on. It makes me realise 
that the most important thing the 
past few years without the constant 
use of technology has taught me is the 
practice of being present. 

I have slowed down, I am more 
conscious and I am aw'are of the 
space around me. Now, as I gradually 
recover and am able to reintroduce 
technology, I choose to do so with 
discretion. With all its benefits and 
conveniences — and it does have 
many — modern technolog)', such 
as mobiles, computers, iPods and 
iPads, has the power to distract 
people from truly being present 
and connected. I know, a paradox 
indeed considering that technology is 
apparently all about connectivity ... 
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Well, right now I've completed 654. 

Wow! 

And I'm working on 12 more, so that will give me 666 (see page 45 * Are your days numbered?). 

When you came back and started creating typefaces, was it just you pretty much working on your own? 

Yes, I even lived on my own. My wife and I separated in 1987 and then I lost everything in 1988. 

What kept you going during that time? That must have been extraordinarily hard. You lost your wife, you lost your 
business ... What made you want to keep going? 

I think my interest in the typefaces was too strong for me to lose my mind. Today, when I see two or three or four letters 
I like, I make up what's missing. I've got to that stage. 

How long does it take you to design a typeface? 

Well, one typeface takes me 150 to 300 hours, so it's taken three-quarters of my life ... Mind you, there are some typefaces 
where I can see a short-cut, and it takes a lot less hours. 

What takes the time? For those of us who don't know how to go about designing a typeface, where do you start? 

Well, I start by scribbling with pencil, and once I start liking a few letters, I start thinking of what's missing ... 

Are your typefaces recognisable? Is there a style there? 

Yeah. I've done eight Maori typefaces. The Maoris tell me I shouldn't fiddle around with their typefaces, but they 
haven't got one. I'm doing them a favour, eh. When I'm dead, it becomes theirs. I called one of them Churchward 
Maori, one Churchward Te Papa and one Churchward Ta Tiki. They're all in the museum [The Museum of New Zealand, 
Te Papa, in Wellington] and they're very, very proud of them. I've also got some Samoan ones. 

Any Chinese-inspired ones? 

I've done 48 Chinese typefaces, 48 different weights ... like italic. 

How do you come up with an idea for a new typeface? 

Like I said, if I like some letters, I start making up what's missing. 

But how do you keep coming up with new shapes for the letters? 

Well, I don't know ... It happens in my head: from my head to my hand, and my hand to my paper. A lot of people 
are designing their typefaces with a computer and I keep telling them it's better to design it from your head. 
Slowly they are telling me that I am right and they're not so keen on using the computer for doing typefaces 
any more. 

What is it about doing it by hand that makes it that much better? 

I don't know, I really don't know. Well, 

it’s straight down from my head, 
down to my hand, down to the paper. 

^ I don't know how to explain it. 

I heard that you almost lost your hand at some point. 

Yes, I was chasing someone down at Wellington Technical College and he released a swinging glass door at me and my 
hand went through it. When I pulled it out, my whole hand was hanging by the skin and there was blood everywhere! The 
headmaster took me to the hospital immediately and all the students and teachers visited me every day ... 

That was your right hand? 

That's the hand I'm using now. 

So you're pretty lucky? 
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Joseph I can't ... You know when you stretch your hand out? I can't flatten it out, but I can hold a pen, a pencil, and a brush 
so. I'm very lucky ... 

DJ I wonder if it's because you nearly lost it that you became so intent on using it ... to gain your livelihood from it? 

Joseph Yes, yes, but I think mostly it's from my mind. I think my mind is controlling the whole thing. On the other 
hand. 

I’ve got those Jive different bloods in my body 
and perhaps they’re all helping me. 

Sometimes I get fed up and I go for a 

walk, and all of a sudden I feel somebody pushing me to get back to my work. 

Df You're also very lucky that you love what you do. Are you going to keep creating typefaces 'til the very end? 

Joseph Well, I don't know whether I should go to 1,000, or give it up at 666. I keep joking to people that 666 is 'Sex, sex, sex' 
and they all laugh. French letters! 

DJ Sounds like you've almost got there. You can't give up now. Are you slowing down? 

Joseph Well, I'm working on 12 more. I'm flat-out, pencilling them out now and outlining them. The next stage is to fill them out 
with black ink and after that, the next stage is to retouch every letter with white paint. 

Df What happens to them then? Do they get transferred into a computer? 

Joseph Yeah, if anybody's interested they can let me know. I send them copies and then away they go. They use the computer to 
turn it into a font. Now, I had a lot of companies in Germany and Europe that had my first typefaces. Berthold was the 
first one, but Berthold collapsed a few months before I did. 

Df Did they not pay you for those typefaces then? 

Joseph They only paid me a commission. The fellow who sells the fonts [www.myfonts.com], pays the fellow who makes the font 
75% of the price. They keep 25% and the fellow who made the font sends me 50% of what he gets. I think he's cheating 
me a little (laughs), but what's more important to me is people using it. I think that's a bigger thing than money. 

Df Is that the kind of advice you've given your children? 

Joseph Well, I've never wanted to teach them typefacing. I never wanted them to sit at the table for so many hours like I do, 
but they learned from my business when they worked for me. My eldest son is 53. He's a director of Saatchi & Saatchi in 
Sydney. I've got another son and he's the manager of New Zealand Print Basin Reserve. 

Df Df. You must be very proud of them. I imagine they saw you work extremely hard when they were young and saw what a 
good work ethic does. 

Joseph Yes, they probably learned it from me, but I never taught them. They were working in my business when it collapsed. 

Df You've obviously had highs and lows. What do you think is the most important thing to get out of what you do? 

Joseph The most important thing in my thoughts is designing more typefaces. I'm doing man, or human beings, a favour. I just 
leave an alphabet for them to use. 

That ’s my gift to humans. That is 
the reason I was born, 

from my point of view. 

Df I've seen the first alphabet in the world. It's in a museum in Damascus, Syria. 

Joseph Yes, it's the Roman one, isn't it? I think they did eight [characters] and the whole population did it, eh. And here I 
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days numbered ?«,,«„ 


In China it’s not 
uncommon for 
shopkeepers to 
place a plaque 
or sign with 
666 written or 
carved on it in 
their window. 
They’ll also pay 
top dollar to get 
a phone number 
or license plate 
containing triple 
6. In Mandarin, 
the number six 
sounds similar 
to the word for 
‘fluid’, so saying 
‘666’ sounds very 


much like the 
phrase, ‘things 
going smoothly’. 
Six also represents 
happiness and 
in Cantonese is a 
homophone for 
blessings. 

While a Kiwi 
guy listening to 
an Australian 
chick saying 666 
might think it was 
his lucky day, in 
Western cultures, 
the influence of 
the Bible gives 
the number a bad 
rap. Revelation, 


the final book 
of the New' 
Testament, has 
for centuries 
been studied by 
theologians (and 
doomsayers) for 
its highly symbolic 
language. It tells 
of Armageddon, 
the impending 
end of all time. 

In Revelation, 

‘the beast’, or 
the Antichrist, 
personifies evil 
and will be 
identified by the 
number 666. 


“Let him that 
hath understanding 
count the number of 
the beast: for it is the 
number of a man; 
and his number 
is Six hundred 
threescore and six. ” 
Book of Rev elation 
13:17-18 
The sixth 
letter of the 
Hebrew' alphabet 
is Svaw’ (or 
Sav’). Its closest 
approximation 
in English is the 
letter Sv\ Thus 
the ubiquitous 


acronym Svww’ 
could also be 
interpreted as die 
Number of the Beast. 

If you add 
the latitude and 
longitude of the 
exact center 
ofjerusalem 
together you get: 
31° 47’00N + 

35° 13’ 00 E = 

6 6 6.00 

Within the 
word VISA, three 
previous world 
empires are 
represented. ‘VI’ 
is the number 6 in 


Roman numerals, 
‘S’ is the Stigma in 
the Greek culture 
whose value is 6, 
and lastly the A’ 
in the Babylonian 
culture is 6. i.e, 
VISA = 666 
Perhaps the 
devil incarnate 
is an html guru 
holed up in 
the Holy City ! 
Whatever you do, 
do not give the 
guy a credit card, 
for that would 
surely spell the 
end of the world... 




am, I've done more than 600 with my broken arm ... You know the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4? Well, the English pinched them 
off the Indians and included them in the Roman alphabet. Because the Roman numbers are X, V, III, when you write 
down a million, it's about a yard long. So, the Indian numbers are terrific. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. You know? Look, look, they 
are using it for everything now, eh. 

Df Do you have any other interests, or do you really just design typefaces, even at the age of 78? 

Joseph I sit down to do my work, I've got my TV, my radio, what more would I want? And my meals. I make all of my own meals 

... What more do I want? 

Df Are your children nearby? 

Joseph They go up to their mother. They're too scared to come down, because I keep on telling them to stop interrupting with 
my work ... so they leave me alone. Why don't you come and look at my studio? 

Df Well, I'm in Auckland 

Joseph Oh, good heavens. I've got a daughter there and her husband. Her husband's a builder. 

Df How many children do you have? 

Joseph Well we had four boys and four girls. We lost one boy. We've got three boys and four girls. We've got nine granddaughters 
and nine grandsons, so we have contributed to that side of life! 

Df Have you got all your notebooks and fonts stored somewhere safely? 

Joseph No, when it [the business] collapsed, I gave them all away. 

Df But somewhere, is there a record of all 644 typefaces that you have done? 

Joseph The fellow who makes them into fonts, his company is BluHead Studio in America [the Studio's goal is to make Joseph 

Churchward's entire library of fonts available in OpenType format]. He has 557, I think. 

Df You post him your drawings on paper? 

Joseph Yeah. He doesn't make fonts out of the whole 48 or 24. He's just making a font out of one, one weight. 

Df When was the last time you went back to Samoa? 

Joseph I went a couple of times after 1995, when I returned. I got a nephew down there with a car business and he's shouted 
[paid for] me three times since I got back. He keeps nagging me, asking when I want to come back. I'm thinking of 
making a proposition to the Samoan government, to see if I can go back to Samoa and live in Robert Louis Stevenson's 
house [in Apia] for nothing, and display all my typefaces there ... and when I die, for them to bury me next door to 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

After all, without tyrpejaces, Robert Louis 
Stevenson wouldn ’t bejamousjor his books. 

I visited Robert 

Louis Stevenson's house and there are a lot of workers there and they all said, "Welcome, are you Robert Louis Stevenson's 
grandson?" I looked at his photos up on the wall, and boy, he looks similar to me! Or I look similar to him ... He's 
Scottish, eh, and of course I'm part Scottish myself. That's how I got the idea. 

Df There was a big exhibition of your work in Wellington recently, wasn't there? At Te Papa. 

Joseph Yes, it was wonderful. They just published a, I don't know what to call it ... it's nine pages and it's called Letter Man: 
Joseph Churchward's world of type. It's got photos of me doing my lettering. It's got photos of me with my Maori alphabets, 
and a photograph of me in front of my grandfather and mother ... It's a lot of writing about me on it. 

Df I'll try to get a copy. I'd love to read more. 

Joseph I think they're giving them away ... Sorry for all my rubbish talk, as I said, that's why I became an artist! / 
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Helen Klisser During is one of those rare people who can light up a room with her energy and have the people in it immediately 
wanting to be part of whatever she's up to. Born into a family in New Zealand who had worked from nothing to make a highly 
successful bakery business (making Vogels Breads), circumstances took her to America. There she worked the corporate life, 
being groomed for an eventual role in the family business. But, when pregnant with her second child, her family in NZ sold 
their business. The art world beckoned instead and she's never looked back. For years now she has introduced artists to 
collectors and new audiences. Despite being frantically busy with the mayhem that is Fall in New York, Helen made time to 
chat to us between gallery openings, VIP dinners, baking for her Arts centre, and her passion for taking photos ... 

How was dinner? 

It was a very intimate little dinner. I was very honoured. He (Secretary-General of the United Nations, Ban Ki-moon) 
is such a modest, down to earth man. It was just dinner with my boyfriend, who happens to be mayor of the town of 
Westport, and his friends, so there were only six of us. I felt a wee bit brash ... I was in Haiti in April and I took over 50 
disposable cameras and gave them to children at the Carma Foundation Orphanage (see page 54 *Seeing is Believing). I 
gave a book of their photos to the Secretary General, which was great. He loved it. We're going to have a fundraiser here 
in New York for the kids, selling their pictures, and also a concert, but it's great to have that dialogue with someone that 
is doing a lot of things and has a little clout. Anyway, tonight was a great treat - not an everyday thing (laughs)! 

How did you happen to go to Haiti in April? 

A friend of mine who's a photographer and lives in London, New York and sometimes Moscow, asked me three weeks before 
we went, if I would like to go to Haiti, because her friend Melky Jean, who's [musican] Wyclef Jean's sister, had invited 
her. Melky is very involved with the Carma Orphanage. Like everyone else you feel so helpless and wonder what can you 
do. I said, "Sure." We thought we'd be camping, but in fact we stayed at Wyclef's house. He bought a house straight 
after the earthquake that was right across from one of these massive, satellite-tent cities housing about 4000 families. 
It wasn't that plush - we were sleeping on the floor and there were two toilets and I discovered that one didn't work 
(laughs). We had great access to Port-au-Prince itself and obviously to the orphanage and then to the hospitals ... It was 
a big eye-opener, a very big eye-opener. Did you see some of my pictures on my website [www.helenduring.com]? 

I did. I did. They're fabulous. 

I sent them to pretty much everyone I knew and I had very warm feedback. They were used ... I think Helen Clark 
[Administrator of the United Nations Development Programme] wanted to use them on the UNDP website. It was just I 
think being a little bit doe-eyed ... It's one thing to take pictures in the art world, it's a very different thing to take them 
of people in dire need. You know the infrastructure is non-existent in Haiti. Certainly the little kids with cameras in this 
project ... At one point I wondered, "Is this too soon?" but in fact the kids enjoyed it. It was a great way to connect 
with them. There are many programmes, kids with cameras. You probably know the one called 'Born into Brothels' that 
was done about eight years ago. I think using that as model where the kids take pictures, you find an exhibition space 
and then have a fundraiser, is very direct. I think a lot of people are very frustrated if their money goes to a bigger 
organisation because you don't know where it's going. 

Having traumatised children take photos is a variation on the theme of art-as-therapy, isn't it? 

I think art is probably therapy for everyone. 

Art's tokino a moment to look 

c / 

in your busy hectic daw 

It's very much like listening to music; if there's no pause, there's 
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no melody. Art for me is sort of a therapy in a way, because it does force you to sit still for a minute, or stand still, look 
and reflect. With the children in Haiti, I was interested in their being able to start a new history by taking photographs 
to record things. Of course in the earthquake, they lost everything. They're living in two tents, 50 kids in two giant tents, 
and they have no possessions. I'm making books of their photographs and they get to keep one. I should send you one. 
It's a little idea, but I think photographs are so important. 


Anyway, that's just something on the side. I'm so sorry it's been 
so hectic and hard to catch me. On top of the Jewish holiday it's also been the opening of the art world. Everything over 
this week is opening. 

Is that because it's the end of Summer? 

Yes. It's now the beginning of Fall - Autumn. 

I didn't realise it would be so seasonal? 

Oh very much so. During the Summer a lot galleries close over the last two weeks of August, people are out of town, the 
collectors are out of town - they're in The Hampton's, or traveling. Now everyone's back, the schools are back. It's like in 
Australia and New Zealand when the place is dead December-January and now it's very much like February when people 
go back to work in full earnestness. In the art world people are now going back with great vigour! Have you been to New 
York? You know what it's like. It's very festive, lots of openings and dinners. Yesterday I went on the High Line which is the 
wonderful new walk by the West Side Highway. It's one of the old rail tracks that rises above ... It's fantastic. The Whitney 
[Museum of American Art] is going to build a new museum [adjacent to the southern terminus of the High Line] and there 
are some very subtle art installations along it. You can walk the High Line from the meatpacking district all way to Chelsea, 
to the galleries. It is packed with people. It's very festive. All the plantings are - well it's not quaffed, it's quite wild, which 
is lovely (see page 57 *Taking the high ground). Then you go into the art world and all the galleries. 

Which is quite quaffed I imagine. 

(Laughs) It's very, very quaffed! Or wild I mean. 

Quaffed and wild. 

We saw Pipilotti Rist's exhibition and my friend was just appalled, "Oh it's a chandelier made of underpants." He kept 
mumbling about the Emperor's new clothes, or lack thereof (laughs). No, it's an exciting time of year. 

How did you get in to the art world? Were you an artist yourself? 

No, but I always loved art. My family were fortunate that we would travel to Europe every year to visit my grandmother 
who lives in Holland. So 


(rOUll llliscum , l\ 

Coming from New Zealand, that was a big deal for a ten, twelve, 
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* Seeing is 

I didn’t know what I could really do 
for the people of Haiti, but I love 
taking photographs so I thought 
I could share that love by giving 
some kids disposable cameras. I got 
somebody to translate into Creole for 
me that basically I was sorry they’d 
lost everything, but perhaps they 


believing 


could have little bit of fun and joy 
with taking pictures. I said, “There’s 
no bad picture, unless you put your 
finger over the lens, but otherwise 
just look at things.” So I scanned all 
their images and then selected one or 
two from each camera and made a 


by Helen Klisser During 


book out of them. 


Photographs are so much part 
of our culture, they’re very telling. 
‘Seeing is believing’. We can read 
as much as we possibly can, but 
having children take images of 
where they’re living and how 
they’re living is a lot more authentic 
and direct than anything else. 



fourteen year-old. I think that kindled my passion, so at university I studied Art History and English Literature. Then I 
was involved in my family's bakery business. I did two out of three years of an MBA and became involved in the bakery 
business as a marketing manager there. When I came to the States I worked at Pepperidge Farm, another bakery, part of 
Campbell Soup Co. I was a brand manager there for five years, but when my parents sold their bakery business, I resigned 
very quickly, two weeks later in fact. I had a little two year old and was pregnant with my second son Zach. Being at work 
at 8am, traveling two days a week to Chicago and Florida, and coming home at 8pm was very tough, especially raising 
children (laughs). Everyday. You know. I'm not a lazy person by any means, but I thought, unless I'm really in it for the 
long term then I don't need to stay in corporate life. 

So why was your family selling the bakery business, the catalyst for you leaving your job at Pepperidge? 

Because I always thought I was going to go back into the family business and I always thought I'd go back to New 
Zealand. I have two passions - well many passions - 
An understatement? 

Yes, food and sex (laughs), no. Food, well bread. Growing up, I was very passionate about our family's bakery business. 
But secondly, I love art. When I was in the States working at Pepperidge Farm and pregnant with my first son, I met 
Kim Tyler. We were both very pregnant and I was wearing a Laura Ashley dress I'd borrowed, which I would never have 
bought. She asked me, "When are you due?" and I thought she asked, "What do you do?" I said, "I'm a marketing manager 
at Pepperidge Farm, and what do you do?" She said she was a printer. I thought, well stationery or what, she said, "No, 
fine arts." I asked her who and she looked at my dress and said I wouldn't know them, but of course they were all these 
blue-chip artists like David Hockney, Robert Motherwell, Roy Lichtenstein, Frank Stella. They were all these major artists 
in America, or worldwide, and I thought, my God, how exciting. We became friends and then I started selling these artists 
works, these blue-chip prints, in Connecticut. As long as you're passionate about your product and knowledgeable ... that 
was sort of my very naive reckoning (laughs). It was a start. Then you need a lot of good luck. I was introduced to the 
publisher of Artforum, Knight Landesman, and he'd been to New Zealand and we liked each other. He invited me, pretty 
much every week, to meet different artists and curators in New York and, whenever he had people from Australia and New 
Zealand visiting New York, he would ask me to show them around. I met great guys like Steve Morrie and Tracey Moffatt. 
It was a real treat. I think 

you need somebody to yi\ e you a ley- 
up ij you're uoinu throuuh the buck-door, 

and that's how I got 

in to the art world. From that I met some major collectors. I worked with Rob Menzies, who started Deutsche Menzies, a 
major auction house in Australia, as one of his international major advisors. I met him at an auction at Christies. I've also 
been working for a collector who has a sculpture park in New Zealand for a long time and introducing him to artists like 
Richard Serra. 

It starts off like a snowball. )ou just need 
something to stiek. 

And you need to be prepared to take chances yourself I'm sure. 

You need to take a lot of risks, and a few chances. I think for me it's also knowing good people, so where I'm not 
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knowledgeable, I can always find that expertise. Make sure you do that very quickly! And that people can trust you. It's 
very exciting and it's been a treat running around to different places. I am in deep water all time. Like, I've been going 
to Dubai as an art advisor to Art Dubai and that's been fascinating. The first year I was asked to take around Sheikh 
Mohammed Rashid, the great ruler of Dubai, and seeing that culture was an eye-opener. 

Take him around where? 

The [Dubai] art fair. Luckily, two years before I went to Dubai, so five years ago, I was in Hong Kong and a friend had 
invited me to a big bankers' conference where there were satellite evening programmes. I met some great people from 
Kurachi, Pakistan, and Dubai who said whenever you're in our neck of the woods, sing out. Well, when I was Dubai I sung 
out, they threw a big party for me and with that I had some nice roots and people that I could really count on, being in 
a place that I knew very little about. 

It sounds to me like you connect with people very easily, or that you're good at making those kind of connections. Is 
that just part of your personality? 

I guess it's kind of my saving grace. People say, shaking their heads, "How is it possible?" But everybody has a talent 
and I think to be open ... I smile, I have no Botox (laughs)! A smile does get you a long way. It's better to smile 
than not. 


I love it when people go out of their way and say, "I'd love you to meet Ariana Huffington" and make that step. It's 
a precious gift. Because at the end of the day why not? Why not extend? I always treasure that. I make sure I make 
introductions, and I think people appreciate that. I very much appreciate it when people introduce me and it's not 
done with a manipulative networking agenda. I find that very off-putting. If it's genuine - you think out of the box, 
you think this person actually would enjoy that person, for whatever reasons, and it's fresh ... then they do. You bend 
over a little bit. 


Not that you can't anywhere else but it is exciting. 

You've seem to have managed to maintain strong links back to New Zealand ... your son goes to university here. Do you 
come back often yourself? 

No. Not as often as I'd like to. Usually once a year. [My son] Max was here last week, and he was here in July, and he was 
at Thanksgiving too. I haven't been back for almost two years so I'm extremely homesick for everyone, it's just that with 
work it's difficult. In January this year I took on the role as director of Visual Arts for a not-for-profit here [in Westport, 
Connecticut] and I've been very busy curating the exhibitions. When I am traveling I'm traveling for work, and then I 
take a Haiti trip ... I am involved with a sculpture park that's an hour north of Auckland. I displayed a work by Chinese 
artist Zhan Wang there and that was exciting. Life's rich with traveling and it's hard to justify a holiday vacation. I have 
a rich life, but it's work-driven. 
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*The greener higher ground 


In the age when Manhattan’s trendy 
Meatpacking District, really was home 
to slaughterhouses and butcheries, 
street traffic was perilous. Freight trains 
collided with carts, horses and people. 
At the turn of last century, 10th Avenue 
was even known as ‘Death Avenue’. 
After decades of carnage, the West Side 
Improvement Project began in the 
1930s, and included the construction 
of the High Line: an elevated rail line 
to keep the trains off the streets and 
run the carcass-full cabooses directly 
into the meatpacking warehouses. 

By 1980, trucks were doing the 
work and industry had declined in 
Manhattan. Locals who were not 
living on the wrong-side of the tracks, 
but under them, were keen to see the 
now-disused, weed-ridden structure 
demolished. However, in 1999, a 
community' group, Friends of the High 
Line, was established. They had another 
vision for the 1.5 mile-long platform 


and launched an international design 
competition to restore and redesign 
the structure. Architects James Comer 
Field Operations and Diller Scofidio 
+ Renfro, were selected (indeed their 
designs were worthy of a display at 
MOMA) and, with the support of the 
City' of New York, construction began 
in 2006. 

Described as both a ‘garden in 
the sky’ and ‘a mile-and-a-half-long 
recycling project’; the High Line 
indeed takes the eco high ground. 
Delighting visitors with its views across 
the Hudson River and over the streets 
of Manhattan, the structure functions 
essentially like a green roof: porous 
pathways contain open joints, so water 
can drain between planks and into 
adjacent planting beds, cutting down 
on the amount of storm-water run-off. 
The public space blends exquisite 
plant life (reminiscent of the quiet, 
contemplative nature of the self-seeded 


by Briar Hale 

landscape and wild plantings that 
once grew on the unused High Line) 
with long, narrow planks, forming 
a smooth, linear, virtually seamless 
walking surface. Over 210 species have 
been planted, most of them New York- 
natives, and birds are returning to the 
area. There are the usual park benches, 
as well as a water feature, viewing 
platforms, a sundeck, and gathering 
areas used for performances and art 
exhibitions. 

The vision for the High Line as an 
artistic hub is well-conceived: the High 
Line runs though one of the world’s 
great art districts with the goal of* 
providing opportunities for artists to 
showcase their work in a public venue 
where they can reach wide audiences. 
With millions of visitors a year, the 
High Line has established itself as a 
unique landscape, as well as reinforcing 
the neighbourhood around it as a 
vibrant cultural centre. 





















You almost sound ridiculously blessed, has everything always fallen in to your lap? 

Oh you're very kind. I am blessed, terribly blessed, with wonderful parents and family and children. It also wasn't always 
so easy. I divorced when the boys were two and four and that was pretty rough, to say the least. That was certainly a very 
tough time and very much a fork in the road - should I go back to New Zealand or stay? Probably very foolishly, I was 
very stubborn and didn't want to go back as a failure. That was tough. I also broke my back ski racing, although I believe 
I was blessed because I broke my back and could have become quadriplegic, but didn't. 

When you were quite young? 

I was 17.1 was on the New Zealand ski team. I spent three months in hospital. Then I was supposed to present a National Ski 
Cup four years later and ended up going in the race ... and came runner-up. So, 

/ sort of full on 

mv feet, but do stupid thiinjs. / cun t tell \ou how 
man] bones I've broken 

- most of them, but I keep going somehow and I am blessed. 
Having parents that went through World War II ... My father's a Holocaust survivor. He lost his mother, father and brother 
through the war. Anything other than that we're all blessed. Now, becoming older and seeing friends whose parents 
have Alzheimer's or children who are autistic ... I must be very bad at cards and I don't know about love, so who knows 
(laughs)? I think we're all blessed. I'm very grateful. 

Did your father talk much about being a Holocaust survivor or was it just something you always knew but didn't 
talk about? 

He didn't talk about it much. He was interviewed by Steven Spielberg's Shoah Foundation and he was terrible. He just 
wasn't interested. He pushed forward in life and he could do so because he had my mother, who was also, is also, from 
Holland. They're a real team - when one inhales, the other exhales. My mother was an only child, her parents divorced 
when she was two. She was living on the outskirts of Rotterdam when it was bombed. Both my parents had nothing really, 
and finding each other in New Zealand was a fluke, but they really are an incredible model of how you'd like it to be. That's 
what I'd hoped I could find in a partner. 

Having seen it, doesn't seem to make it any easier to find it, does it? 

No, not at all! No, but you know it's out there. I hope I will recognize it ... no doubt when it hits me over the head. 
My parents say, for every pot there's a lid. In the mean time, I think, to be surrounded by very good friends and to 
love what you're doing. I love being in the art world and I think it's important to have programmes that engage the 
community. Every Friday, at the Westport Community Centre, I make blueberry scones, or blueberry-peach scones, or 
date scones, or whatever, or muffins rather, and we review the New York Times, the Wall Street Journal, The Huffington 
Post, Artsforum, whatever it is. I have a community there of 20 to 30 people every Friday - not just artists, they could 
be retired CEOs, or limo drivers ... It's a very relaxed group, but the idea is to engage them in a very sophisticated arts 
dialogue and get their feedback. It's easy to be provincial, wherever you are, but it's important to make sure you re not 
and to be informed. I was thinking again tonight, listening to the Secretary General, how vital it is to be interested 
in what's happening outside America, if you're American, or outside Australia, or outside New Zealand. I think New 
Zealanders and Australians get it because we're so isolated and when you're somewhere else you know to access it. 
My living here is still very much on the premise that it could go tomorrow, I could be back in New Zealand, and it 
wouldn't be so easy then to get to the Whitney, or the Guggenheim, or the Met. I go out of my way to see things. 
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like a tourist. Tourists come here and see everything, but when you're living in a place you become lazy. You say, "Oh 
I read about that but didn't see it." I try to keep that mentality of being fresh, being a tourist, because it might not 
be there tomorrow. Like, my boyfriend and I decided to go to Coney Island on the weekend, I'd never been there. He 
wanted to go to a Russian restaurant, so he Googled 'Russian restaurant Coney Island' but what he forgot to do was 
say a descriptor like 'Best Russian restaurant Coney Island' (laughs)! So we ended up at somewhere that was like S3 
for a main course, which is great, but they didn't like us and we didn't like them so we had to go somewhere else! We 
went to some very crass Wedding/Bar Mitzvah place called Rasputin's. It was great. But I do love it when I'm in New 
Zealand, because my friends who are artists or in the art world, are so abreast of what's happening internationally. 
There's a real sophistication that I don't think was there 25-30 years ago. 

It was that much harder before the internet wasn't it? 

Yes, what's changed since I left 26-1 don't know how many - 28 years ago, is that, and there's also excellent coffee in 
New Zealand now (laughs) ... Very good espresso machines. People are very fond of New Zealand here. If you say you're 
from New Zealand it's, "Oh, we always want to go to New Zealand!" 

They certainly love the accent. I'm fascinated to know what you see as some of the over-arching trends in the art world 
at the moment, or at least what's exciting you about the art-world at the moment. 

I think what's interesting is the need to have the public or the audience engaged with the work. We're in an age 
of information so you can go around the Pace Gallery [in New York], which is celebrating its 50th anniversary, and 
you can have an app on your iPhone so you can listen to the artist speaking about the work, or curators speaking 
about the work. 


There's a wonderful show at the new museum on The 
Bowery. It's a Brazilian artist and it's this great wishing wall, very much like Yoko Ono's Wish Tree , but this is a massive 
wall full of ribbons, thousands of ribbons, and on each ribbon somebody's wish is printed. What you do is write your 
wish on a little piece of paper and roll it up, like at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, and you put it in the wall. Then you 
take out somebody else's wish. It's an enchanting idea; it's bright, it's festive ... It's packed with people really reading 
these wishes, thinking about what wish they want to put in the wall. Some could be flippant, some are humorous, 
some are serious, but it's the artist's desire for the audience to participate with the work. I also think there are no 
hard lines between various art forms, they've all merged. Artists are really engaging in all media - they're exploring 
not just sculpture and installation, but also painting. I think there's no fine lines. I think what illustrates that point 
is the Museum of Art and Design. The former craft museum has changed it's name from Craft Museum to the Museum 
of Art and Design. 


Again there are a lot of tea leaves that 
mightnt sink to the bottom, there's a lot of rubbish too. Not rubbish, don't quote that, but there's a lot that won't stay. 
I think one just has to enjoy looking, and be open, and spend more than two seconds looking at the work, more than 
reading the label. It always amuses me, and I do the same thing ... I probably spend more time sometimes reading about 
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* Locallyvours 

The first time I recall being aware of a 
‘local’ politics was watching a surfing 
movie in my tween years. Angry 
‘Locals Only’ signs were grafiitied 
under coastal bridges and I caught a 
glimpse of a manifesto scrawled on 
a home-made placard denouncing 
the crime of trespassing on the 
locals’ surf break. More recently. I’ve 
observed local politics in the much 
less objectionable form of the local 
food movement. I live near enough to 
a farmers’ market and my vege store 
advertises the origins of the produce, 
so if I have locavore tendencies, I 
can make sure the food I buy is from 
within my realm. 

Beyond food patriotism — with 
its economic, environmental and 
social benefits (profits support local 
growers, food has less carbon-miles 
and you get the chance to know your 
local butcher/baker/candlestick- 
maker) — there is a rising localist 
movement, nay even revolution, in the 


prevailing wind. Part-reaction against 
globalisation, part-hearkening to the 
day when life was simpler, localism 
seeks to emphasise and value small- 
scale phenomena closer to home. 

One strand is the Interactive Local 
Media (ILM) movement. Tired of 
increasing corporate control within 
the media, these are often community 
blogs and websites with local people 
reporting on local events. ILM resists 
the beige-wash of national-dominated 
new's coverage and encourages 
diversity by spotlighting locally-based 
features. Not limited to ‘online citizen 
journalism’ are the websites dedicated 
to ‘hyperlocal’ news. Everyblock. 
com allows readers to enter their 
address (currently limited to major 
US cities) and receive a newsfeed of 
highly localised links to news articles, 
posts from local bloggers, data 
feeds from city government, crime 
reports, him shoots, notices of road 
constructions and even restaurant 


inspections. Likewise, Outside.in 
gathers articles and blogs, scanning 
them for relevant geographical cues, 
and sends them to registered locals. 
Similarly, PlacebIogger.com enables 
you to find bloggers from your same 
hood. Of course there’s also the 
iPhone which, with its inbuilt GPS, 
has facilitated the rise of hyperlocal 
apps — from lists of news articles 
that have occurred 1000 feet from 
where you’re standing, to restaurants, 
shops and other conveniences within 
strolling distance. 

Where I live, localism is generally 
a friendly form of parochialism: 
people are encouraged to engage 
in their neighbourhood, whether 
it’s putting a float in the Christmas 
Parade, offloading your tomato glut 
at the farmers’ market or sampling 
the regional wine. Surf breaks aside, 
localism generally makes the world 
smaller and more personal, which is 
pretty neighbourly to me. 












































the work, than looking at it! It's a great treasure we have here in New York, with all the museums and galleries, it is so 
rich with content. You don't see just one trend ... Although, looking at the news there is that sense of hyper-local and also 
international news (see page 62 * Locally yours). We flip-flop between the two. It's probably the same with where you live; 
you're very interested with what's happening there, and at the same time very interested in what's happening in New York. 
And what will you try to do at the Westport Art Centre? 

Aha, well I like the idea of looking at different media but telling a story. Much like going to a musical, it makes 
it much more pleasurable and memorable if you can hum the melody of one of the songs. So if somebody comes 
to see a show, an exhibition of mine, I want them to get it. The first exhibition of mine was called The Divine 
Comedy and it was all very cartoonish, illustration, is it high art? I had two cartoonists, R. Crumb and Roz Chast. 
R. Crumb happened to be on the cover of Art News last year and also had a big show at The Hammond Museum. I 
was able to secure some of his work. Roz Chast is a cartoonist for The New Yorker. Normally they would never be 
paired together, but Roz is a friend, and for her first job out of Rhode Island School of Design, she worked The New 
Yorker , much like R. Crumb. We had over 750 children spend over an hour in the space looking at those cartoonists, 
and to me that's real. On the last day of the exhibition, our Director of Education was on her honeymoon so I had 
to take a group of five six year olds around. Roz Chast had made these fragile eggs, very beautiful, colourful eggs. 
One of them was Humpty Dumpty sitting on a wall and all you saw was him saying, "La di da di da di da." When 
these kids came into the gallery, it was the first thing I showed them. Both R. Crumb and Roz Chast's humour is 
not addressed to a five year old, it is a sophisticated humour ... So with the little kids I asked, "What do you make 
of this?" and they said, "It's Humpty Dumpty" and I asked, "Who knows the nursery rhyme?" Then I asked, "What's 
happening?" and they say, "He has no idea he's going to fall off that wall!" They got the joke. So finding works 
that meant something ... Also, I had arranged for the back wall of the gallery to be painted in blackboard paint 
and Roz did this enormous 30 ft chalk mural of people standing on the street, waiting for the bus. Then there's 
this small gallery, which I also had painted black, so that kids could draw whatever they wanted. Some little 
kids scribbled something that looked like a vehicle of some sort and I said, "What is this?" and they said, "Its a 
bus, it's stuck in the snow and that's why the people are waiting in the other room." They had really thought it 
through and decided to continue the theme of Roz Chast's story. I thought that was great. Then, in the afternoon, 
this little kid came back with his mother - she was in surgical greens - to see precisely those things. I thought, 
you know, 

if everybody did that, brought someone buck to 
an exhibition that they loved, that's all / want. 

The next big 

show now for me is called Memory, and again I'm in the deep end. I'm petrified. It opens on the 24th of September 
and it was prompted by the Westport Playhouse, which Paul Newman and Joan Woodward were involved with. 
It's presenting Anne Frank which is close to the bone. I can get hold of major artists like Christian Boltanski, 
Sophie Calle and Anselm Kiefer and some local artists, and also Mayer Kirshenblatt, who's [New Zealand artist] Max 
Gimblett's father-in-law. Mayer Kirshenblatt had a huge show at the Jewish Museum last year. He had not painted 
until he was 72, and when he did, it was because Barbara, his daughter, had bugged him all his life to, "Tell me 
about living in a shtetl in Poland." He couldn't express it or articulate it, until finally when he was 72 she gave him 
paints and he started painting. I'll have 10 of his paintings in the exhibition and also drawings from the Jewish 
Museum by an artist called Leo Kok who happened to be 19 when he was incarcerated in a camp in Holland called 
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Westerbork and died when he was 22. He also happened to be my father's cousin. These are drawings of life in the 
concentration camps. Then there's also a local artist, a mother who has Alzheimer's. She makes all these stackings - 
she stacks flowers and God knows what, pots and pans, books, and the daughter takes photographs of them. They're 
quite whimsical. Again, looking at memory, personal memory, collective memory ... it's a very big subject. It's an 
exciting topic and I'll be able to have a lot of people engaging with it. We're in this show for two months. The key 
is to make sure people are coming in and it's fresh during that time. You can have a large themed exhibition, but 
hopefully it can touch people locally in their own back yard. My final exhibition for the year will be called Kid Culture 
and I'm excited about this. It's iconic images of children by 20th century photographers like [Alfred] Stieglitz, Helen 
Levitt and Diane Arbus, but there's also a call for children's pictures of themselves, of children. Those pictures will 
be juried by the Howard Greenberg Gallery, a major gallery in New York. There'll be 30 major photographers and 30 
kids' pictures of kids, just to juxtapose the two. So we'll see if that works. There's always a bit of a risk to everything 
but it's a lot of excitement. It keeps me very busy - and nervous! 

Is curating where you'd like to keep your focus? 

It's one of my focuses. I do love meeting artists at the forefront and matching them up with collectors. Also, having access to 
studios that would have seemed very distant to me when I was in New Zealand ... and bringing collectors to artists' studios 
to see what they are about, how they think, how they work ... that is a highlight. I know that it is with great privilege that 
I have access to artists and art. I'd like to share that access by curating and also taking my own pictures of everything that 
either stands still or moves (laughs). 
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I love curating - 

the Memory exhibition has been so rewarding - the process of curating and finding work, speaking with artists, 
curators, collectors and galleries in New York. There's also the time spent walking the community through the 
exhibition, the emails coming in, newspaper reviews ... I love engaging the community, exploring and discovering 
insights that so easily can get buried or simply lost. The other night it was the first of a film series at the 
Westport Arts Center, a pilot really. It's called Meet the Film Maker and Al Brodax, the producer of The Yellow 
Submarine was there. We had a full house, I mean it only has 100 seats, and not the best projector ... It was on my 
laptop - also on its last legs - but the highlight was that it became a sing-along! At one point the film stopped, 
a technical malfunction. Normally it would have been a mini disaster, but someone in the audience yelled out 
"the Blue Meanies are here!" Everyone laughed and the film continued ... So if I could, I would love to continue 
curating and taking pictures. Just as much 
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Naturally, it would be empty without my 
two wonderful sons. Max and Zach, and my most wonderful parents, my brother and sisters, supportive friends ... and 
my fabulous boyfriend, but that's a whole new story. 
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Andrei jewell is regularly voted one of the world's top 200 advertising photographers, has been the Director of Photography 
for films by artists of the calibre of Runa Islam and Isaac Julien (both of whom are Turner Prize finalists), was included 
in Visional’re's Sound issue alongside Yoko Ono, Cat Power, David Byrne and has had numerous solo exhibitions ... But, it's 
his Holiwater Project [www.holiwater.com] that he's most proud of. For the past 12 years, Andrei has brought together 
international artists - filming their music and peiformance - to give voice to the Ganges River and her plight - one that 
reflects so vividly that of the Earth's dwindling fresh water supply. Though he chooses to call a small island off the coast of 
Auckland, New Zealand home, his mission is a global one, to halt the world's water crisis from turning into a catastrophe. 

Df You moved out to New Zealand when you were pretty young, right? 

Andrei From Africa, yeah. My mum's a Kiwi and we moved from Zimbabwe, to South Africa, to Hawkes Bay ...so I grew up in a 
landscape that was quite dry and rolling. I really enjoyed the light of Hawkes Bay, it’s different to here, on Waiheke Island. 
Africa and places like India have always drawn me. Those big, sort of continental, places I find quite powerful 

Df Do you think that's because you were born in a place like that? 

Andrei Yeah, I do actually. When I arrived in New Zealand it was very different. Very foreign in some respects - grass you could 

roll on that didn't have snakes! That was pretty cool. New Zealand has been great for engendering that really kind of 

'can-do' attitude, but 

I have gravitated to these ancient cultures 
that I find really inspiring. 

I need to bridge those. Also, from an early age, I jumped 
right into a Kapa haka [Maori performing arts] group. I was only one of two or three Pakeha kids in a 40-strong group, 

but I felt totally at home. We toured and were a really kick-ass Kapa haka group. We stayed on maraes [Maori cultural and 

community centres] and I learned all about that. It was only later on, in High School, that I sensed the separation that 
was underlying our suburban culture. Places like India have always pulled me from a cultural and spiritual perspective ... 
and of course the landscape. I'm really interested in how cultures form around landscapes and how people's psyches are 
developed by that ... so going to places like India and the Himalayas have really been quite a touchstone for me. 

Df Did you go back to Africa regularly? 

Andrei I haven't been back. It's long overdue. 

Df Wow! So what initially drew you to travel to India? 

Andrei I wanted to spend time with my teacher there. When I was 16, I went to Japan. I was just desperate to go to Asia, 
for some reason. I had this fantasy that I was going to live in Sri Lanka, or Thailand, in a stilt house and go to school 
barefoot... 

Df You've still got that fantasy! 

Andrei I do. And making a film was part of the fantasy. I only realised later that I actually put that down in a school journal. 

Df Really? 

Andrei Yeah, back as an AFS [a non-profit, independent organisation committed to intercultural understanding and peace] 
exchange student, when I lived in Kyoto, I got really interested in Buddhism because it seemed to offer ... 

Df ... As a 16 year-old? 

Andrei Yeah, I was very curious about why people suffered and why we create our own suffering. 

Df That's extraordinary, for a 16 year-old. 

Andrei Well, I don't know. Is it? 
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Df Unless, and I haven't picked up anything yet ... but was there an element of suffering in your own upbringing? 

Andrei Yeah. Though I generally had a great childhood. I noticed a certain level of pain and difficulty around, just normal 
growing-up things ... and family issues. You know, going left when we should go right. It created a lot of disharmony. 
I saw that in adults generally. Kids are naturally quite joyful, unless there's something fundamentally upsetting 
them, so when we start to learn behaviour that seems to be coming from a place of suffering, it is really just the 
mechanisms of our own identity, or need for identity. So I was interested in why that was. I never really got the 
answers from the Bible. I respect it as a book and I was interested in spirituality, but it just didn't seem to have 
the language, the code, which unlocked answers for me. Then, when I went and lived in Japan, I was asked to stand 
up in social studies class and talk about my religion. I shocked everyone by saying I didn't have a religion. I said I 
came from a Christian family, fundamentally. We were Christian - not Christian fundamentalists (laughs)! The next 
day, this really cool sociology teacher; he used to slope around in an army jacket and had a goatee and slightly long 
hair, the bohemian artist type - this was at a very straight High School in Japan; he gave me this little book. It was 
a black book with gold writing on it. It was in English and issued by the Buddhist Society of Japan. It contained the 
teachings of the Buddha and it was very plain, very simple. I read it and it totally blew me away. I was like, wow! 
Then I got really interested in Alan Watts, D.T. Suzuki and Shunryu Suzuki as well, particularly his book - Zen Mind , 
Beginner's Mind. 

It just seemed to create an emptiness around 
all these thoughts that were tumbling around, 

as a 16 year-old 

anyway. From that came a love for India, because that's where the roots of Buddhism are ... 

Df So that's what drew you there? 

Andrei Yeah. I had put together this little school mag in Japan, for the 60-odd exchange students from around the world, and 
one of the questions for each person was, "Where do you see yourself in 10 or 20 years' time?" Of course, I had forgotten 
all about it, but I found it a little while ago and I'd written, "I want to go to the Himalayas and make a film." So I don't 
know, you kind of have these moments where you make decisions about your life and what you want to do, and it's part 
of your game plan. 

Df Whether it's conscious or not. 

Andrei My whole thing, when I came back from Japan, was to go to Art School and learn about film, but I didn't. I ended up 
working for a photographer, learning multimedia, videography and that sort of stuff. 

Df You learned that while you were on the job, rather than in an institution? 

Andrei That's right, for better or worse. Sometimes it's nice to have the space to be educated and curated around ideas, but some really 
established artists say 

it’s great tojindyour own path because 
you stay on the edge, 

which is kind of where my perspectives come from. 

Df It doesn't seem to have hindered you in any way. 

Andrei Well, I wonder about that sometimes, but you know, I've gone in that direction anyway and my work's been very much 
informed by what I feel philosophically. It's about a means, once you have your pole star aligned. 
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Df Was it a photographer in Hawkes Bay that you worked for? 

Andrei Yeah, a guy called Peter Hallett, an old-school commercial photographer who was very generous in curating the creativity 
I wanted to express in photography and film. It's those moments in time that you're given a good push. Then, a few years 
later I went to India because I wanted to spend time with my spiritual teacher in an Ashram. 

Df How did you find your teacher? 

Andrei It was actually after I had a serious car accident in Hawkes Bay. When I came out of hospital and my mother said, "There's 
a Tibetan lama in town, a Geshe [a qualified Tibetan Buddhist monk], who's doing a three-day course. You should go." I 
was feeling slightly raw from being in hospital for six weeks, so I went ... and through that I met a guy who became a 
really good friend. I just wanted to meditate every week, to come back to what I had experienced in Japan. I felt I had 
lost my way a bit. This is about three years later. Through that, I went and hung out with these Rastas - lovely Maori 
people living on the beach. They were into this teacher Gurumayi, and I got into that. 

Df Buddhist Rastas? 

Andrei They were actually more like Rasta-yogis (laughs). 

Df Well, the hair's similar. 

Andrei Yeah exactly. You know rasta, in Sanskrit, means 'the way' or 'the path'. There's a very deep link from India into Caribbean 
culture, where Rastafarianism comes from. It's quite interesting that whole fusion of Rasta ... Jedda - another word for 
dread is Jedda - that's what the Sadhus [mystics, yogis, wondering monks] call it - came out of India through the sugar 
cane workers who were brought into Jamaica. The whole thing with the bushmen, and the tribal element that the African 
immigrants cottoned on to, came from the Sadhu culture ... The smoking of ganga is actually a rite to Shiva. Shivas a 
primordial deity. He's smeared in ash and the Ganges flows out of his locks. The Ganges is divine, she's an element and he 
helped cushion her fall when she came to earth. Her benediction is to emancipate people from their suffering. I always 
felt it was an interesting cultural icon from the roots of Yoga. What I've been studying is Yoga in a classical form. More 
from a meditation perspective ... a spiritual perspective, which came from the tradition of Shiva, although it wasn't about 
growing the dreads or smoking ganga or anything like that, but more from the perspective of Kundalini Yoga [the Yoga of 
awareness]. That's what got me to India, really, and later on really made me fall in love with the landscape. 

Df So you made it there when you were about 19? 

Andrei No, I went a bit later, when I was about 23, going on 24. I was definitely ready to go when I was about 21. I worked 

on my photography business, so I could save up. When I got there, I ended up spending a lot time in the Himalayas 

as well in places like Zanskar and Ladakh [in far northern India]. They represented old Tibetan cultures that were 
still relatively pure. They hadn't been over-run by China, or even the plains of India, though thats changing rapidly, 
unfortunately. 

I was really interested in culture and how 
the ‘wisdom-cultures’ survived 

and what made them what they were. 

Df What do you mean by 'wisdom-cultures’? 

Andrei Well in Zanskar, for example, one in three men are monks, so every second son ... 

Df Poor women! 

Andrei Well, they get to have several husbands! I wrote an article which was published in Mane Claire which was all about women 
with several husbands. Some of them said it was fine, some of them said it was really annoying. It was so they didn't break 
the land up. Buying and selling land is considered immoral. Just as mining is, as well. They also had this philosophy of 
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happiness - or rather clarity - and I think happiness is an offshoot of that. That's what I learned anyway. It's also a very 
powerful survival mechanism. They live under snow nine months of the year, so it's very hard. I walked in there during 
winter, from Ladakh to Zanskar. It's 120 km on this frozen river, and about minus 20, minus 40 sometimes ... really hard. 
I realised that 

the people’s happiness and being congenial 
and gracious, was Jundamental to their survival. 

And being content with their lot. 

And generous with others, and not taking themselves too seriously. I was just blown away by this child-like quality and 
I thought, that's such a rarity. 

Do you think they were able to maintain those qualities because they were so separate from ’civilisation’? 

Definitely. They're building roads in there now and that always brings problems. Convenience seems to always bring 
complexity. 

Is that what you think it boils down to? 

I think so, although I've come across tribes in Vanuatu that manage to maintain a balance - they appreciate certain 
things that modernity brings, but they also value what they have already got. They continue to wear their traditional 
clothing, for example, and not trade with money and things like that. They're not sucked in by it. 

Or seduced by it. 

Yeah, sometimes it's not seduction but imposition, because their resources are wanted. Zanskar didn't have many resources. 
It’s just very remote, dry mountain country. The arable land was minimal, so they were left alone and I think that's what's 
beautiful about it. As soon as something's there that civilisation wants, it will change. That's where my focus on water 
came in. It was that idea of the elements. 

What’s the most Jundamental 
element that will be the bottom linejor acquisition 
and control? Water. 


Were you taking photos at that time? Were you filming? 

I was, actually. I had an 8mm [camera]. I've only just dug that film out recently. It's interesting. I admire the art of 
photography in itself and it is different from film. The only thing that's similar is that you use a lens, which puts a frame 
around something. Film's always interested me in terms of its continuity. With stills, with photography, I like the idea of 
working with books, series, or multiples, because then it creates a narrative somewhat. 

Do you see yourself primarily as a photographer or a filmmaker, or does the distinction not bother you? 

The distinction doesn't really bother me that much. I'm known more as a photographer, but I see myself more as an artist 
who works with those mediums, rather than the other way around. 

How did you start to make a living as a photographer? 

It just sort of took off. I got a few awards early on, and accolades .... 

Were you deliberately trying to do edgy stuff, or was that just a product of ...? 
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*One man’s trash 


by Kate Be/.ar 

While living for a time in Berlin, 
Stuart Haygarth would drive his 
campervan for ten hours to visit the 
Dutch coastline. Why? Because, well, 
he found German beaches too clean. 
Haygarth you see has a penchant for 
collecting stuff no one else wants. 

Usually a collection is the result of 
many visits to a particular spot. Says 
Haygarth, "Patterns emerge. You find 
the same kind of things. Repetitive 
things - like orange fisherman’s gloves 
or metal lids from jam jars ..." 

Haygarth has loved collecting since 
his earliest days spent finding conkers 
with his father. However, it wasn't 
until he was almost 40, that his habit 
morphed into a design career. In 2004 


Haygarth began to assemble the large 
quantities of like objects he'd amassed 
over the years into other forms. 

One was a chandelier, 150cm in 
diameter, created from bits of clear 
plastic refuse Haygarth had picked 
up over years from the Kent coastline. 
He named it 'Tide' in reference to the 
moon, whose shape it mimics and 
whose tidal pull creates the waves that 
in turn wash up the debris. 

Haygarth exhibited the 
chandelier at the London edition 
of Designersblock in 2005 and the 
(design) world instantly adored them. 
Created in limited edition, they were 
snapped up quicker than a tossed chip 
packet. Another's treasure indeed. 
yvww.stuarthayyarth.com 
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I was really interested in the technical side of photography in terms of how I could work it creatively. I really worked at 
that Lighting and composition are big loves of mine. Going beyond that, after those things were figured out, for me it 
was, "Who am I? How do I fit in the world?" and then, "What do I feel I can give value to?" Content came later. I guess, 
not having that formal education, it was very much about learning the technical side, so I could come back to actually 
what was fundamental to me, which is what I experienced in Japan. Later on, through the study of Yoga and spending 
time in India, I began to work with the language of graphic media and bringing things into that. I'm a bit of a magpie 
really, when it comes to picking up knowledge. I only find things when I've really got an interest for them, but they'll 
present themselves. It's like, 

“Oh, there’s another piece of the 
puzzle”, and it gets really exciting. Then you have 
that ‘a-ha’ moment 

and something innovative happens, which seems to come out of nowhere. 
You know what it's like when you want to create something and you find the means, somehow? That's sort of how it 
happened for me. Looking at the edge is interesting, you know ... Like ten years ago, the environment wasn't that 
interesting to the general populace. It was all about gender issues and other things. It's only recently that it's caught up 
with itself, with climate change and latterly with the issues of water. Because water is a commodity that's sought after 
for corporate control basically, it's really become the whole tenet behind a lot of what I've been doing with The Holiwater 
Project [a call for immediate, co-operative action to manage water carefully] and working with other artists. The bottom 
line is that without water, we cannot survive. Without petroleum we can survive somewhat, but without water, we cannot. 
It's sort of considered the new 'blue gold' in the world economy. It's only been recently, in the last month, that it's 
actually been verified as a human right. 

Access to clean drinking water? 

Yeah. Which is amazing, considering. We're finally realising that we've got a planet that is a closed system. This is where the whole 
carbon-tax craze comes into play a little bit. Water will be another element that can be monetised. The fact is, we are. The earth, 
water and air are fundamentals. It's a bit crazy. It's like copywriting every gene that's in nature. Indigenous people are having their 
medicines copywrited. It's this kind of craze. So that's what I'm interested in, looking at water as an issue. That's what's inspired 
me as an artist I guess. I feel like 

art is good, but if it’s not relevant, 
then it doesn’t have that same sort of power. 

Perhaps that's what 

inspired you as a publisher as well - the ability to bring something relevant to the conversation about where we are going ... 

... To help form opinion, to make people think, basically. If you've got the opportunity to do that, that's extraordinarily 
potent. Tell me how The Holiwater Project evolved? 

I had been back in New Zealand shooting a lot of commercial stuff and I was feeling this longing ... I hadn't been back to 
India for five years, which for me was like not going home for five years. So I went back with a copy of The Artist's Way for 
some connections I had through people in India, who were writers and collectors of antiques. I had met them years ago, 
when I'd done an exhibition in London for the Indian Tourism Board, of work I'd shot in the Himalayas. They introduced 
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me to a guy who was one of the retired secretaries of tourism and he handed me an article from the New Yorker about the 
Ganges [The Ganges' Next Life by Alexander Stilie, January 1998 edition]. I'd told him I was going to visit the Kumbh Mela 
which is this massive Hindu gathering. At that point, it was about 20 million people, now it's much bigger. It was up near 
the mountains near Rishikesh in a place called Haridwar. That's where The Beatles went and hung out with the Maharishi 
back in the late '60s. The Ganges was beautiful there, and there were trees, rocks and all these Sadhus hanging out. I was 
invited to go to Calcutta to see the Ganges down there, and also to Varanasi, to see it there. Of course when I went there 
it was just this kind of flowing cesspit (see page 78 *One Man's Trash). It's still beautiful in parts, but through the cities 
it's just a sewerage outlet, sadly. I'd been reading The Artist's Way, so I was asking, "What do I want to do with what I've 
got?" I'd been collecting experiences, techniques and wisdom ... and being inspired by the teachers of India - wandering 
Sadhus, monks, seers, sages. There's this great tradition in India of living off the land very simply, going barefoot and 
being in these sacred places. 

There’s an honouring of nature that 
needed addressing. The Ganges represented that. 

It's been this wonderful crucible of culture. People have sat down on its banks for thousands of years and got 
knowledge from this flow. She's a great muse and of course the water itself has been tremendously healing because 
it flows through all these herbs in the mountains. 

Df Oh really? 

Andrei Yeah, they're unique herbs of the Himalayas which are found in Ayurvedic medicine. She [the Ganges] was taken as 
medicine, as prasad, as blessed food. I felt like here was something that links to culture, to wisdom, and something 
that's necessary in life - water. I felt it was worthy of celebrating. When I got to Banaras [a Hindu university in 
Varanasi] I ended up meeting this Brahman priest, V.B. Mishra, who had been written about in the New Yorker article. 
I interviewed him. His temple, which goes right back to Tulsidas [the great Hindu poet, philosopher and composer] 
in the 15th Century, curates a lot of music. I’d met these Baul [Bengali mystic minstrels] singers, wandering around 
the Kumbh Mela ... and I met them again back in Varanasi. I just put two and two together; wisdom-cultures and the 
celebration of music; and contemporised it slightly using film and modern techniques. The genesis of the project really 
wasn't about pointing fingers at the bad guys, as much as a celebration. I feel like that's a much more powerful way to 
deal with issues - to see the light at the end of the tunnel, rather than the darkness. So that's what the film [which is 
part of the project] is about, although it does have a sad undercurrent. Actually, just this week I heard the wonderful 
news that they've decided to scrap building more giant dams on the Ganges. There's been some building higher up, so 
it's very fragile and the whole place is quite prone to earthquakes as well, so there's been some quite strong voices 
in the wilderness - ex-government engineers who have been protesting and have given reports on why it's not viable 
to build more dams. Congruent with that, The Holiwater Project has just become aligned with the International Rivers 
Organisation, who have been a real watchdog against damming. There's both practical as well as the poetic side of 
rivers, and that's where the whole fusion of art and science has informed the project. We're interviewing scientists 
... wonderful people such as Vandana Shiva and Anupam Mishra. Tarun Bharat Sangh is an organisation in the desert 
of Rajasthan, where we did our last show in India. They're promoting water-harvesting, as well as pushing to stop 
the damming of the Ganges. Anyway, I found these musicians in Varanasi on World Water Day. The World Water Day 
ceremony is really a human chain formed along the banks of the river in Varanasi. I had taken some friends of mine 
who were DJs and musicians - all Kiwis - with me and we gathered a few hundred people the night before, mostly 
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backpackers and travellers, together. We got this old boat, put speakers and a mixing desk on it, and we just had this 
jam ... this spontaneous concert with these Baul musicians. We painted a sign over the boat that said 'Holiwater' and 
sailed up the Ganges. Later on that morning, we called up bFM [radio station] in New Zealand because we had friends 
who were DJs there, and told them what we were doing. We had Baul musicians broadcasting down the phone during 
'drive time', it was great. When we came back, so many people said they got so much from it ... people I didn't even 
know. From there it was just that whole thing of spreading-the-word ... using, at that point, radio and telephones. 
We were using the internet a bit. We were doing this cutting-edge thing, sending mp3 files to musos around the world 
and getting them to mix them. It was the idea of collaboration, using the network of telecommunications, which 
sort of links back to the Gaia philosophy, which came out of James Lovelock and latterly Peter Russell's theories on 
the Global Brain. It's the idea that rivers are like the arteries of a body and the neural pathways, which have been 
created recently by human beings, are the internet and telecommunications (see page 85 *The Global Brain). It's 
about looking at the Earth as a living system, and music as this vibratory language that cuts through into the cells 
of our body. These classical musicians we discovered in Varanasi come from a very old family lineage, dating back 15 
generations. Their whole technique is around working with the body as a map. Notes are played in a certain way, to 
evoke a reaction in your experience. So ragas [melodies] are played at certain times of the day that are appropriate 
to that energy, or that mood. We connected with people like Tom Bailey from the Thompson Twins, a producer called 
Youth, and Alex Paterson from The Orb, and we just started this crazy collaborative process which was very ad hoc. It 
was starting with an idea and then finding the form. 

DJ How many years ago was this? 

Andrei That was 2000 - it kind of rolled on from there. We went on to Splore Festival back here [in New Zealand], and latterly 
WOMAD. The last show we did, as I said, was in Rajasthan, India for the Jaipur Heritage Festival, in a beautiful old fort. 
We projected images of the Ganges and the sacred lakes, like Pushkar, around the walls of this nearly-empty 17th Century 
reservoir. The idea was to reinvigorate this water-space as a temple, or a crucible. We had a lot of media support. We were 
supporting the local objectives around traditional water-harvesting, because bringing that back is quite important. The 
Government has built these giant canals into the desert which silt up, bringing mosquitoes and creating a lot of pressure 
on traditional water plumbing, so it's not really sustainable. However, the desert people have known how to live with 
very little for a long time and they know how to harvest water sustainably, which is totally relevant to desert cultures, or 

cultures on the edges of deserts like Australia and California, for example. Learning to live with little and bioregionalism is 
totally where it's at. The Holiwater Project is very much about celebrating the champions, the visionaries, because they're 
the ones who are doing the work, which often times is not seen as very interesting, or very sexy. With my background in 
photography and advertising, 

I can perhaps help define the issues 
in a way that can make them more appealing, or 
more easily accessed. 

Df When did you think a feature film might be part of the project? 

Andrei I started off with the idea of making a film, but I wasn't exactly sure what form it would take. It really only came out 

about five years ago when my cousin, who lives in Sydney, and I started looking at all my tapes and interviews and 
realised that the guys - the Baul musicians I'd first met - had a really interesting story. I started to follow them more, 
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*i land m 

My series of photographs, titled 'i 
land', is an homage to the sublime, 
a landscape witnessed over the 
passage of 12 years whilst living on 
Waiheke Island in the Hauraki Gulf 
of New Zealand. 

Little Barrier Island is a tiny land 
mass seemingly afloat between 
heaven and earth. A place at once 
familiar and also distant, a patch 
of earth surrounded by the Pacific 
which remains unfettered by the 


imprint of humanity, left to the 
birds and wild nature. A kind of 
Jurassic Park hovering on the edge 
of the horizon, ever expanding and 
receding, yet always potent with life. 

The series is a reading of a 
landscape, a study of changes in the 
atmosphere, where subtle nuances 
and dramatic shifts often happen 
in the space of seconds rather than 
days. The island forms a punctum to 
the layers of time and the transitory 


nature of the weather, offering a 
meditation on impermanence where 
the endless cycles of interaction 
between earth, sea and sky play out, 
where I have been able to dream 
with my eyes open and record 
with the camera the phenomena 
of appearance and disappearance, 
the timeless and the time bound, 
a contemplation of subject and 
object, individual and the universal, 
the I and the land. 
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and going up the length of the Ganges with them, looking for a missing son became a wonderful way of telling a story. I 
got together with some film producers and they all said to me, tell a story that moves you emotionally, rather than just 
facts and figures, or drumming fear into people. It's really a dramatic piece that gives heart to an issue, rather than just 
puts a head on it (laughs). 

I’m more heart than head. 

Even though you get lots of 

ideas, I think the brain is informed by the heart, so when you go back into it, that's where it comes from ... As you're 
probably aware. 

Df So you've just cut the trailer for it. What's the plan now? Shopping it around? 

Andrei Yeah, we're just shopping it for post-funding. Most of it was done through sheer hard work, and we've got friends who're 
editors. I've spent several trips in Los Angeles talking to people - producers and marketers and things, about what we 
could create together. I've stripped it down and gone for a much simpler film, which is not so concerned with commercial 
sensibilities. I'm more inspired by filmmakers like [Werner] Herzog than by the processes that go into making ... 

Df Big tiber productions? 

Andrei Yeah, exactly. It gets rather cumbersome with the money involved. 

Df So this whole time, for ten years, you've been to and from India, filming? 

Andrei Yeah, every year we'd be in India. Sometimes for up to a couple of months. A lot of the process initially, was around 
making music recordings that we could work with in the studio, and then going back to India and performing. I followed 
that process as a documentary maker really, and as a creative. The idea was to do an event or an action, and then see 
what happened around it. With the most recent show in India, we had a lot of interest from television and press - six 
major news channels - and yet really, what we were doing, was just regurgitating what we'd been learning from the 
environmentalists looking at the desert. We'd just become flag-wavers, or a bit of a Trojan horse. Journalists love it, 
anyway. Essentially they're creatives, so if you can create an interesting story for them, they get into it. 

Df And the rest of the time were you doing commercial work? 

Andrei Yeah. Robbing Peter to pay Paul, basically (laughs). It's been challenging, but I enjoy it. It keeps you on your toes. 
I'm grateful for the work too and I get paid pretty well from it. There've been some amazing people I've worked 
with commercially. At the end of the day, you do what you've got to do. Sometimes it all feels a bit much, to be 
honest. Trying to offer something as a piece of media to the world, and also run your life. It's good. I've learned 
heaps from it. It pushes you. That's the thing for me. I couldn't just be comfortable with being a successful artist or 
commercial artist or whatever, I need to go beyond that. It's not about what my profession is or what I can achieve, 
because those are just attributes. That's the teaching I got in India. How can one really be of service with what 
one has, and remain true to their heart in the process of doing that, or as true as one can be? That's a process in 
itself which draws up so much. 

It ended up that the river became this 
great muse and the project is like the teacher. 

Df Have you felt like the work you've been doing in India has fed in to your work commercially, and vice versa? 

Andrei Absolutely. I always try to let one inform the other. It comes down to a question of definition. There are different 
disciplines and of course there are certain things I don't do in the commercial world that inform me as an artist, and 
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vice versa, but the line is quite blurred, to be honest As you get more into your process, that line becomes increasingly 
blurred. In a sense, what inspires you can be one and the same thing. Of course, now the commercial world is much more 
influenced by the environment. Ten years ago it was like, "Nice idea, but you know, we've got to get on and sell these 
cars." Now they want to put polar bears with cars to show how green they are. It's kind of ridiculous and you've got to 
question that whole angle, but in essence it's interesting how the fringe is now informing the mainstream. That is where 
I've always felt like art has relevance. It's informing society about where it's going to go. Of course you just try and do 
your bit if you're responding to your heart. It's simple. You just gather any tools and there've been so many, many people 
... If you look on the list on the website, the acknowledgements go on and on! People are generous and they want to 
contribute. I don't think there are enough forums where they feel like they can easily contribute. I mean, we can join 
Greenpeace, or do things for Oxfam, which are tremendous ... 

DJ But there's a difference between giving ten dollars and actually feeling like you're giving a bit of yourself - you know, 
your skills, your talents, your abilities ... 

Andrei Yeah, that’s the idea behind trying to create a conversation that could grow, and really that's what it's all about. 

Water is a lovely metaphor because we all share it. 

DJ It doesn't have any definitions, or boundaries, or borders, or race, or gender, or politics. 

Andrei How have you managed all this while living on the edge of the world? 

DJ Good question. I think a lot of it's about being inspired by living on the island (see page 86 *i land). 

Andrei Have you lived on Waiheke for ... 

Df Off and on for the last 12 years. It's where I really started to feel like I could pull the project together. 

Andrei What first brought you out here? 

Just a need to move out of an urban environment. Something in the community here appealed - there was a conversation 
going on around things; issues of sustainability, community and spirituality. I think there's also just a general fruitiness 
on the island that allowed one to 'be' a bit more (laughs). That's why I've really loved going to places like Zanskar, 

because people just 'be'. There's a little less judgement, and I like that. I think that's what the attraction to these places 

is. But how to manage it? It's been a juggle. 

DJ Even just to establish and maintain an international reputation as a photographer. 

Andrei Yeah, it's difficult. We're so far away from the markets that I'm working in, which is part of the reason I'm now choosing 
to live more in Asia than here. And I think it's time for a change. Perhaps I could be more effective in some way, and 
lower my carbon footprint and air-miles. All those considerations. 

DJ Do you still maintain your Yoga practice? 

Andrei Definitely. Meditation and the use of mantra and asanas [Yoga positions] are really important to me. I think, essentially, 
it comes down to how you open up your perspective, establish that perspective and maintain it. It's an ongoing 
conversation. I think life is Yoga, really. Doing this process, or this project, is just a form of it. It's not particularly 
profound or anything, it's just that it is a process that has grabbed me ... and I wanted to be grabbed, not just sort of 
be swept away. We live in such a material culture, it lacks a mission statement. 

DJ What is the meaning, the mission? 

Andrei Precisely. I felt like there were visionaries, and scientists, and spiritual teachers who were worthy of hanging out with ... 
so what could I do to make a better book cover for their knowledge? How to make it more accessible? It’s just sharing 
the goodness, really. That's really what my raison d'etre's been. Of course, that's got its own kind of rigour and discipline. 
One way or another, you kind of figure out how to swim. / 
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Before you read this chat with Georgia Fault, you really should visit www.naturebaby.co.nz to get a feel for the wondefful 
company she and her husband Jacob created 12 years ago when they discovered ... oops ... they were pregnant. Back then, 

' organic ' had barely been 'invented ' and, while they might have been short on cash, they certainly had no shortage of vision. 
In New Zealand, where they're based, Nature Baby has become synonymous with the ultimate in goodness for children. Their 
products and stores are beautifully designed, easy on the environment, gentle on children and made with love. We think 
they're superstars, yet they make it sound like they're just humbly bumbling along! 

nf You must recognise that what you've created is something pretty special? 

(n’orijiu Yes, and some days it seems quite normal too and that's when you think, what can we do different now. You get used to 
it because you live with it and we've been doing it for 12 years now so ... 

It is often hard to stand back and look objectively at what you've managed to achieve, I know I'm guilty of it. Do you 
try though? 

Yes, but we're always moving onto the next thing. That's the thing with a business, you're never kind of ... you can never 
really stand still. 

/)/ What were some of the biggest successes you've celebrated so far? 

<iconjiu I think just basically being able to grow as we have done, but even in the beginning - just being able to find a market 
because it was quite different back when we started - and developing a loyal customer following that's stayed with us all 
these years. That's one of the things we're most proud of, that we've managed to achieve. 

You mentioned the beginning, so we might as well go back there. Did you guys meet here, were you a couple before you 
went to London? 

Yes, we've been together for quite a long time, since we were 20. We met at university. I was a Bachelor of Arts student 

and Jacob was a Bachelor of Fine Arts student. We finished our degrees, pottered around doing odd jobs, nothing too 

specific, and then set off on our great big 0E [Overseas Experience]. We were about 23 or 24 by that stage. We spent about 
two and a half months backpacking through India. Our grand plan was to go through India and then through Turkey, 
Hungary and all these places but 

then towards the end of our time in 
India I started to feel a hit nauseous (latujhs) ... 

and was wondering what was going on. So we went to London, because you can't buy pregnancy tests or anything in 
India, and found out I was pregnant. 

/>/ Oh my goodness. Were you worried about what you'd been ingesting in India? 

(,<•,</<// Oh slightly. I guess if it was now, in my slightly more mature thirties, I would have been more concerned, but being a 

youngun I was a little more casual. So we stayed in the UK until just before the baby was born and sold cushions and 
things like that made from material we'd bought in India. 

/)/ At Portobello markets (in London)? 

(n-onjia Spitalfields. 

/)/ Were you worried about coming back, having a baby, being relatively young and no jobs? 

I think I was incredibly naive about the whole thing in a way. Luckily we'd been a couple for five years or so, so it wasn't 
like I'd just met Jacob. I was reasonably calm about it. 

/)/ Did you have any kind of plan? 
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(n-orifiu While I was pregnant this whole new world opened up to me and I found myself reading books on everything from home 
birthing to homeopathics. In the UK at that stage modern, fitted, reusable nappies were just coming out and I knew there 
was nothing like them in New Zealand so I bought some of those ... They just seemed like the most amazing thing I'd ever 
seen. I was really quite taken with the whole world of babies and educating myself about it and the issues. So when we 
came back to New Zealand, the idea was that we'd start this mail-order business and sell these nappies. 

/)/ Had you always had a kind of Leftish bent? 

A greenie? I guess so. My parents are a bit that way so it's been passed down to me and I’d always imagined 
myself ... 

One of my dreams was to run an eco business, 
but I hadn’t really sat down and thought that 
hard about it. 

/)/ So you thought you'd start a mail-order business ... 

(icorijia Because the web wasn't around at that stage. 

/)/ Way back then! 

The idea was that it would be something to kind of occupy me while I was looking after the baby, because [with an ironic 
tone] babies are so easy! So that's how it started. Then we thought it wasn't very exciting just selling nappies, so we 
decided to build more of a concept around that and we did a catalogue. 

/)/ Did you have a brand? 

(n-or. Yes, it was Nature Baby. 

/)/ Were the catalogues beautifully designed even back then? 

Yes, we were on a shoestring budget so we were putting it together largely ourselves, we took our own photos in the 
early days, so some of them aren't the greatest ... but I think the same design aspects that are there now were there in 
the beginning. 

Did you do any market research or did you just have an inkling that people would be into those kinds of products? 

No market research, no. We did look around to see who was selling what and that kind of thing, but in terms of demographics, 
we didn't do anything like that. I think that 

sometimes if you look too bard 
at those thimjs you’d never do it. 

True, and I guess there wasn't a huge investment required on your behalf, just some stock, so if it hadn’t taken off... 

No, but it did strike me as being particularly obvious that of course you're going to want nice, organic products for your 
precious newborn baby and I couldn't believe that there was nothing like that. 

/)/ Did the term organic even really exist then? 

It was just starting. We just got in at about the right time. If we'd been a year or two earlier, people wouldn't have 
responded at all. 

/>/ And you found your hunch was correct. 
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Georgia Yeah, there were the people who were into it, then there were the people who were not so sure and then there was a 
large group of people who thought we were just crazy. We had to educate ... there was a lot of that in the first five years. 
We did a lot of eco fares and festivals and the parent and child shows. We'd have a stall and do lots of demonstrations 
and talking. 

Df With your own young baby no doubt! 

Georgia She wasn't always there, but sometimes. 

/)/ You said you'd thought that having a baby was going to be a piece of cake, was it not quite what you imagined? 

Georgia I enjoyed it, but it was hard to do both things, which was why Jacob's always been involved in the business ... I'm not 
supermum, I can't do all of it. He's always been the Creative Director and overseen things like the catalogues, website 
design, photo shoots and that sort of thing. He does all the graphics and the shop decorations, layouts, shelving. I do 
all the product sourcing so everything that's there I've chosen. 

Df You're lucky you had his skills 'in house'. 

Georgia It's saved us a lot of money! 

/)/ I don't imagine you were able to live off selling nappies in those early days ... 

Georgia No, we were on a family support benefit for about two years and Jacob painted houses, stuff like that. We were so full of idealism 
and optimism that we had a lot of energy, so nothing ... We just kept charging along. 

The hard part 

was more educating people and having some people 
look at you as if you were nuts. 

"Organic cotton? You don't eat it." They'd just 
heard of organic food and we were trying to sell them organic cotton. But once mothers had their babies wearing the 
organic cotton and they could feel how nice it was, everything changed. 

/)/ What products did you do first, other than the nappies? 

Georgia We did organic cotton basic bodysuits, onesies, in pink and blue (see page 100 *Deep Blue), and basic pyjamas and 
beanies. We've always sourced the products directly from where the cotton was grown. In those days it was Egypt and 
now it's India. 

Df How did you find a supplier in Egypt? 

Georgia Through the global Biodynamic Association. Some of our products still come from there, but most now comes from India 
and we've been to see them there. It's not very good selling a product you're saying is certified organic and Fairtrade if 
you haven't even been to see where it's actually being made. 

DJ There's something nice about the fact that it's taken you back to India where all this really started. 

Georgia I know! We sometimes think about that. 

Df And how did it grow from there? 

Georgia After we'd been running the mail order business and done our first catalogue - and had been sitting around by the 
telephone in our front room a lot, not being able to leave the house in case someone rang - we decided that it wasn't 
very good that people couldn't actually see the product so we'd better open a store. We opened a store just up in Grey 
Lynn next door to the organic butcher. 

Df Was he doing quite well? Did you think people might pop next door for some organic nappies with their chops? 

Georgia (Laughs) Well there's a big wholefoods store there too so we thought that it'd be quite a good little enclave. We'd looked 
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Claire Thomas 


Blue, perhaps more than any other 
hue, is saturated with symbolism. 
Not only is it commandeered by 
mothers the world over to denote 
the gender of their little boys, but 
it's also the colour w r e associate 
with sadness ('feeling blue'), 
surprise ('a bolt from the blue'), 
possibility' ('blue sky thinking'), tiffs 
('having a blue') and rarity ('once in 
a blue moon'). 

As part of Sydney Design 
2010, Object Gallery invited nine 


contemporary artists/makers to 
each contribute a w f ork referencing 
one of the many 'blue' sayings. 

Ceramicist Mel Robson had just 
been through a spate of wedding 
celebrations (others', not her own) 
and thought she'd delve into the 
old tradition (Victorian apparently) 
said to bring a bride good luck: 
'Something old, something 
new', something borrowed and 
something blue'. Robson created a 
series of w'orks, one of which was 


a platter sporting the (particularly 
ironic) text 'To Love and to Serve'. 

Textile artist Lucille Martin wove 
a large, blue silhouette of Australia 
leaving thousands of silk threads 
dangling. Titled 'True Blue' it 
spoke of "a disgruntled Australian 
public, losing confidence with a 
seemingly avoidant Prime Minister, 
appearing to abandon action on 
climate change." The resulting lack 
of trust and loyalty at odds with the 
quintessential 'true blue' Aussie. 
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Photograph of detail of Brenda Factors work for Object taken by Jamie Williams 


around, but always in this inner city, suburban area. I think that opening in Grey Lynn was the best thing we ever did. 
After about nine months we moved over the road to a much bigger store because that first store was only about the size 
of this room. The business was going well enough ... it was still a bit shaky, but we had enough support behind us. I 
guess you'd say it was growing organically. That would have been about ten years ago now. 

/>/ Sure, yet I imagine it was still a big step to start forking out that kind of rent. Did you worry that it might all go 
completely pear-shaped? 

I always worry that it's all going to go pear-shaped all the time! That worry never goes away. 

/)/ Even as you're thinking about the next step? 

Yeah. 

I’m sure, as long as you don't do anything crazy, you should be absolutely fine. It is funny how that anxiety never goes 
away. On the outside everyone looks and says how beautifully successful it is, and on the inside you're like, oh gosh we 
could all lose it all. Now you've got how many stores? 

Just the two stores in Auckland, but we do have quite a big distribution in New Zealand and Australia and in the last four 
or five years, our wholesaling has quadrupled. We 're doing a lot of selling through other stores. We have about 20 staff. 
We had 30 at one stage but we just downsized. We had this big warehouse in Mt Eden that we were running our internet, 
mail-order business and wholesale businesses out of and keeping all our stock in. We had packing staff and everything, 
but we couldn't see that as being sustainable in terms of getting bigger so we have outsourced it all so now someone 
else takes care of all of that. 

So, apart from being right-place, right-time, what do you think it is about you guys that has made it work? 

(n-orijiu I guess there's probably lots of different parts to it that have made it successful. 

[Jacob and Nathaniel (the couple's middle child) enter and exchange greetings] 

[To Jacob] I've just been asking Georgia why you think, apart from having the right idea at the right time, being right 
on the cusp of the whole reinvigoration of the green movement, what it is that you think you have done that has made 
Nature Baby a success? 

jatoi We always looked it at a practical angle as well, how it could work in everyday life. We come from backgrounds that are 
about looking at ideas, and art and the ways things look, and we think that's really important, although that's only on 
the surface. So from the beginning, although we love tie-dye ourselves (laughs), we never did any tie-dye ... 
dorijii We did do some tie-dye socks. 

fiuob That just instantly would have put it into that area where people go ... We've always tried to take a step back and ask, how's 
it going to relate to people other than ourselves? 

I think makina it accessible 
made it successful. We didn ’t ostracise anyone. 

/)/ * Particularly I guess as you would have been targeting that inner-city, urban-dwelling market. 

/</,,>/> We were lucky. Being in Grey Lynn meant we had people that were green-focused, but also had travelled a lot, so they 
were looking at it from a different perspective as well. 

In saying that though, people always seem to stereotype who our market actually is, and who we're selling to, but I think 
if you actually spend sometime in our Grey Lynn store it's not one particular type of person. That's just one of the things 
I always hoped for - that there'd be something there for everybody. 

/)/ Not just the young couple, cashed-up back from the UK, who've been buying organics from Waitrose or whatever, but 
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much broader than that? 

(iforifw Yeah, much broader than that. It's not just people with money and people who are hippies, there's quite a lot of people 
who are in between. 

/)/ Do you sense that the 'green' movement is burning itself out or is it still going full steam ahead? 

(worc/ia The thing I find most frustrating is the large amount of 'greenwash' that's happening - people selling organic cotton baby 
bodysuits that are made in China for $8. You think, that's not true. Customers have to be able to distinguish ... 

Jacob I know what you're saying and it's an interesting time: you've got grassroots people that started off a movement, then 
you have a mainstream that takes it on, and then it’s spun back to a greater audience at a higher rate with more sound 
bytes. Then I think 

people start to switch off and they yo 
‘priceinstead of 'authenticity' or ‘ ethics'. 

I think everyone falls 

into it, it's not an individual's fault, it's just how fast business takes on ideas and spits them back at you. We were talking 
about it the other day ... We try and get back to the point where there is a relationship between buyer and product on 
a real level. The great emergence of brands over the last 20 years means it's all about the brand you build up. That is 
really important, but what it does is it puts a membrane between the buyer and the product and so the buyer doesn't get 
to experience it in an authentic way. They get manipulated in the way that the brand wants them to experience it. It's 
attractive but it's a fairly plastic version of the experience. That's where I think the green thing is at the moment... and 
I guess we fall into that a little bit. 

/)/ You do have a beautiful brand. If someone gives you a Nature Baby gift, that in itself says something, but you're right, 
the product actually has to speak to someone, as much as the brand, otherwise they won't be a customer for long. I've 

got a lot of Nature Baby hand-me-downs, some of which have already been through a family of three boys, and now I've 

got them. It's great. 

(icorcjia It's nice to hear. Out of all brands, people say Nature Baby is the one that lasts the longest. 

/)/ Perhaps the one that stains wash out of easiest, more than anything! 

Jacob I don't know how that's possible. 

(norcjia Sun-bleaching. 

/)/ Did you consciously try to create a special brand? Was that part of it? 

Ucorcjia Yes! 

Jacob We did, but it was from an authentic level. 

(icorcjia That was how we saw we'd gain customers, if we had a brand to be behind the product. 

/)/ You were saying that some of the early catalogues do look like distant cousins of what you do now. Has it gradually 

evolved over time? 

(notejia Yeah definitely. 

Jacob I'd say it's stayed pretty close to what it was, it's just been refined. The original idea ... We looked at ideas like 1950s 
illustrations, times when you made your own things, or when there was this relationship to naive storytelling and we 
brought all those ideas into it. We'd always have illustrations with our products and then try to choose fonts which related 
to a typewriter or times when, looking at the print media, times when, if there ever was one, an honest message has been 
put out there, or there was a story to be told. 

/>/ [To Jacob] Is it enough of a creative outlet for you or do you still make your own art? 
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/.n, It's consuming. I don't have time to make my own art. With three children, two stores, a warehouse ... 

It'll come back. 

I have friends that are still making art and they complain that it's now become a job for them, whereas I'm like I've got 
a job - I can't make art. I'm still optimistic about making art. I still look at things and What the idea is and where it 
could go, but to be honest, I'd like to work on that more within the business. In running a business, you get so tied up 
in how it runs, but you do have to keep working on the ideas, what things are looking like. That is the most interesting 
part of it. 

I don't know how you've done it Georgia. In those early years did you withdraw from the business at all to look after 
your kids? 

(n-onfia With our first child we sort of split it. I'd do three days and Jacob would do three days so we'd alternate. Then, when our 
second child arrived, Jacob went full time and I was at home sourcing the products, researching and that part of it. Now 
I'm back two or three days at the office and the rest of the time I do work from home. 

/>/ Does it come to the dinner table with you? 

We constantly try find things to talk about other 
than work and kids (laughs). 

fmo Dinnertime, bedtime, breakfast. 

/)/ It must be all-consuming. 

Yes, but as we've been doing it for 12 years it's sort of become quite normal, even as a couple. 
i>l What are the hardest things these days? Is it managing staff... ? What do you kind of grapple with? 

I think it's wanting to grow the business and how you evolve it, and where the spirit of the times is? Like you were saying, 
has the movement run dry? How do we move forward? How do we keep ourselves always current? 

/)/ Do the kids get sick of you talking about it? Do they resent the business? 

No, I wouldn't say they resent it. 

/)/ Well it puts food on the table ... 

I think they are quite interested in it actually. 

They like to see that process 
of things being created and sold. 

They wanted to do t-shirt prints and have got lots of ideas and drawings. 

/)/ Did they ever got through? 

Iiia'h Not yet! 

/)/ Not quite the illustrative aesthetic you were going for? 

h li " h Well they wanted a pet rabbit, so I said they can get a rabbit if they can publish a book about rabbits and they can sell 

it in the store. So if they get that off the ground... 

./)/ It must be great to have created something that has the same values as you guys do that you'd like to share with the 
kids. I know that might sound obvious but you could have created a completely different kind of business that just made 
money and didn't really stand for much. What do you think are your core values? 
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by C. Thomas 


sustainability are two core ideas 
that are very much linked to Justin’s 
personal belief system. While Plato 
wasn't a father himself, Justin is, and 
he loves observing his kids looking 
at a cereal box imagining what it can 
become next with makedo. 

If the slew of awards makedo has 
received is anything to go by, then the 
number of environmentally-aware, 
lateral-thinking, DIY-ers is sure to be 
on the increase, 
ivmv. mahedo.com.au 


children to be environmentally-aware, 
lateral-thinking, DIY-ers, then makedo 
must surely be the plaything of choice. 

Described by its inventor, Paul 
Justin, as "a construction system 
with a conscience", each makedo kit 
consists of connectors that enable the 
upcycling of found materials. With it 
you can join almost anything together 
including cardboard, plastic and 
fabric to form new objects, structures 
or the craziest of creatures. 

Inspiring playful creativity and 


In 350BC Plato wrote, "The soul 
of the child in his play should be 
guided to the love of that sort of 
excellence in which, when he grows 
up to manhood, he will have to be 
perfected." The famous philosopher 
was in essence saying that if you'd like 
your child to be an architect, make 
sure they play with blocks or, I guess if 
you'd like a postie, let them open the 
mail... I'm not sure what the future 
neuroscientist should be encouraged 
to toy with, but if you'd like your 













*Its how you wear it 


For those who prefer not to be a walking Tommy 
Hilfiger billboard, it’s less what you wear, and 
more how you wear it. In a recent series of images 
titled ‘Thread’, photographer Mia Mala McDonald 
explores themes of identity, intimacy, vulnerability 
and imagination, and the ways in which individuals 
choose to represent themselves with clothing. 

In collaboration with clothing designer 
Jacqui Alexander of Skinny Nelson, McDonald 
cast a diverse range of subjects from all walks 
of life including indigenous activist Tracey 
Onus, musician Tim Harvey, sculptor Russell 


by Kale Bezar 


Petherbridge, model Lily Hart, dancer Shian Law 
and drag king Rabbit Hutch. For this intimate 
series of portraits, each subject is ‘wearing’ (we use 
this term loosely) at least one piece from Skinny 
Nelson’s collection of organic cotton basics, as 
well as one-offs created for the purposes of the 
photograph. Then, McDonald says, “we invited the 
subject to oiler their own physical or emotional 
response to the clothing.” And nowhere is there a 
logo in sight. 
www. skin nynelson . com. an 
www. m iamalanicdonald. com 
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Authenticity and obviously things like sustainability and ethical trading are really important. 

I think about it as a situation, so whatever situation you're in, it's about bringing yourself to that in the most honest 
way. When we started the business, we'd go traveling and have a look other brands like Muji and Lush, when Lush first 
started in England ... Brands that were founded on products that were not local but spoke of the situation they were in. 
That's kind of an abstract way of explaining it ... 

I guess Nature Baby was very much was born out of the situation you were in, wasn't it? 

It was born out of all the products that were around when we didn't have a child. In the '80s it was very homogenised 
and all the products around were licensed. There was this huge plethora of Disney stuff which had come from China, went 
to China and then came back. It wasn't even original stuff, it was an interpreted version. 

We were trying to make a space outside of all that crap. Like with the toys for instance. We like the toys to have open 
possibilities so they're not telling children how they should play with them (see page 105 *Make-do-make-do-make ). 
We'd also never put words and stuff on clothing. We're just trying to create a space outside all of that heavy, subscribed 

... (see page 106 *It's how you wear it) What am I trying to say? 

I know exactly what you're trying to say. So much of the stuff out there makes the wearer into a walking advert. 

Which some parents just love to put on their children, for some reason. 

Do they still? 

It's still hard to find stuff that doesn't have a logo on it somewhere or something embroidered on it with that machine- 
stitched stuff that you can't unpick ... So how does authenticity translate into the way you have created Nature Baby? 
Different things for different products. So with skincare for example, it's making sure there's no chemicals in there and 
that the ingredients are in there for a reason, rather than an aesthetic purpose. For clothes, it's making sure they're made 
in the right way, that they conform to all the standards, and even trying to go above the standards so that the families 
who are making them are looked after and the area that they're making it is looked after. We work with manufacturers that 
are genuinely set up to improve the areas that they are in. Then in getting it to store, there's making sure the packaging 
is all correct, that it's on recycled paper, that it's chlorine free, it's using soy-based inks. It's just making sure that all 
those pieces are correct, that no one is being done over in the process, and that everyone who has taken part in it is 
there because they have wanted to be there and they've benefited from the process. The only tricky one is transport. We 
haven't figured out how to make that work better. 

If you think back over the 12 years, is there any area where you've had to compromise? 

(Long pause) No. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to source local product because nothing's made here anymore. So that's really 
difficult. 

But we still do. It's only toys that are difficult, and with toys it's always 50-50. 50% made in New Zealand and 50% 
internationally. New Zealand is very good at producing a particular type of toy whereas in other countries, through the 
history of producing toys, they've produced types of toys ... Like in Czechoslovakia its tin toys and in Germany its 
wooden toys and it goes on. 

Sometimes you have to go, “What is the overall 
aood here?” 

(J You have to say, "Ok we're getting toys from Germany, but we can't buy them from New 

Zealand and they're providing a type of stimulation that you can't find ... " 

I don't think that's a compromise at all. A compromise would be getting a plastic version from China. In terms of the 
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ideas we've put into the business we've looked at ideas from around the world and what we think has worked. Northern 
Europe is a great one - we love the stuff that comes out of there because it's got such a connection between design and 
family. I think it's an important part of our business, the ideas we can bring in. I think if we were solely a NZ company 
based on Kiwi design that would be limiting. I think even designers here, New Zealand designers, reference international 
design anyway, and that's part of the strength. Compromise - I think maybe we should have compromised a little bit! I 
think sometimes we've been so hard on ourselves! On how it has to be. 

But it is our story, it's what sets us apart from all the rest. 

The most important thing is to be able to communicate that because otherwise people will look at your products and go, 
oh that's just more expensive. Did you try to do that in-store, that communication process, that education process? 
Yeah we try and do that all the time; through our catalogues and all the information we produce. We always try and push 
the stories behind the products and why they are good. 

Without too much scare-mongering I imagine, because you can really go to that negative side, can't you? 

Yeah totally. We really try and stay away from that. 

We do talk about pesticides and farming because as a consumer you never see that end, and I think it's important to 
understand how things are made, but we definitely don't want to make parents feel guilty, because I think every parent 
tries to do their best. 

/)/ There's enough guilt around being a parent. 

Guilt is not a thing that makes people shop. You want them to feel good about things, you don't want them to feel bad 
about things. 

/)/ And what are the plans from here? 

Well we hope that it keeps growing (laughs). We've always done a wide range of things for babies, clothes, toys, bits of 
equipment and stuff like that, and in the past we've carried other people's ranges as well, but now we are really solidly 
focusing on what we design and manufacture ourselves. So increasing our capabilities in terms of what we can produce 
ourselves, so we don't have to rely on other people. It also means we are unique, we won't have another store selling 
exactly the same product. It's all ours. 

/)/ And what's the motivation for growing? 

I guess its just the vision. Its to create a vision. It's definitely not about money, although money of course comes into 
it. It's about satisfaction. 

/‘ ; 1 don,t th ink there's anyone else who is doing it as well as we are doing it - in terms of taking a store and making 

everything organic, and natural, and good for your baby and producing your own clothes. There's bits and pieces out 
there, but no ones doing the whole concept. We're more about how can we make a simple idea where parents can come 
to a place where they can find everything for their baby and not have to buy into 'What's this season's colour of green?' 
or 'What's the new orange?', 

it’s ‘Aly baby’s beautiful and I can c jet 
everythimj on a basic level I need to ejet 

/)/ So it's more about giving more people an opportunity to access the goodness? 

Yeah something like that. It probably sounds quite egotistical. 

I tu "/’ I mean, we are not looking to create a world empire. 

^ it never came to fruition, we'd be quite happy doing what we're doing here you know. / 
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Why subscribe... 


1. Dumbo feather is sometimes hard to find in newsagents... Like some of us, it has height issues 2. Your copy will be 
unblemished by price stickers 3. Delivered straight to you (as surprise)... 4. Before they even get to newsagents 
5. You save! It's only A$45 for four issues, that's a grand saving of $15 a year 6. And, in case you needed any other incentive, 
we have free t-shirts courtesy of Moral Fibre for each and every one of you who subscribes or renews their subscription. 

7. It's a wonderful gift... for yourself or someone special 

I would like to buy... 


a subscription for 

4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST and postage) 

8 issues over 24 months (inc. GST and postage) 

The digital edition of 4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST) 


Australia 

New Zealand 

Rest of world 

$45 

$65 

$75 

$80 

$125 

$145 

$30 

$30 

$30 


My name 
My address 


Postcode 


My daytime phone 


My email 


This subscription is a gift for: 

Lucky person's name 

Address Postcode 


Daytime phone Email 

PAYMENT 

I enclose my cheque* payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd', or please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card no Expiry 

Cardholder's name 
Signature 

and post to PO Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 

5|C Australian residents only, all others please pay by credit card or contact us for bank transfer details 
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seasonal seed subscriptions 


GIFT SHOP. IDEAS HUB. CREATIVE HAVEN. 


We believe that the experience of a little 
art every day can change your life. 

We believe that cleverness is wonderful, 
and that creativity is crucial to happiness. 


Committed to giving back to the earth, 
and treating it with the utmost respect, 
Orlando and Ivy also invests passionately 
in the work of outstanding , independent 
Australian artists. In so doing, we are 
encouraging a thriving creative culture 
here in Melbourne, around Australia, 
and all over the world. 


We are purveyors of sustainable design, 
incredible stationery, interesting books, 
stunning art objects, great ideas, and lots 
of things that are just a little hit different. 


Scholarly thumbs of varying green hues... 
don't be pipped at the post next planting season! 

; Send Me Seeds Pip select a variety of organic, non-hybrid, 
irloom vegetable and herb seeds, and deliver them to your 
;orstep each season along with newsletters, recipes, and monthly 
ips to help keep you inspired and on the right 'garden' path all 
ar long. 

|-founders and sisters, Kylie and Sas Allardice, provide a proactive 
d elegant solution for the time-crunched or soil-shy, artfully 
iding you through the seasons, strategies and flavoursome 
yards of growing your own food. 

Subscribe now...a little Pip goes a long way. 
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